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POETRY. 
JHE PLAGUE SPIRIT. 


On my errand I come, like the Angel of Death, ™ 
The wild wind is wafting the taint of my breath, 


My career is unchecked by thie foam-cresied 908, 
For my death-laden wing every where wanders [ree. 


Proud city! my wing over thee I will ee "7 
And too few shall escape to dispose of the oe 3 
The bosom now heaving will soon cease to ea -_ 
And the death-groan be heard 1 thy desolate street. 


lling to rest, 
Young mother! the babe you are lu (tor 
Whiehin beauty reelines on thy soft shielding breast, 
Will sleep cold and still, o’er the dawning of rein 
Thongb you gaze on it fondly, and gladly, to-uight. 


Fair maiden! the breeze which is a ad a 
2218 yle ‘thee now, 
Which the perfume of roses 18 yletding \ 
Though refreshing its touch, and though baliny its breath, 


Isthe subtle ditfuser of venom and death. 


T » iser, is nigh ! 

The long dreaded hour, wretched miser, is nig f 
When thy spirit, made free from Its mansion, will fly : 
Look fondly once more on thy earth-hidden gold, * 
For thy heart, ere the morn, will be pulseless and cold. 


Haughty monarch! in purple and bright gems arrayed, 
Ere long from thy visage the life-flesh will fade,— 
Prepare soon to yield, with the crown on thy brow, ; 
To aspirit, though viewless, more potent than thou: 


Swift bark! although gaily thy prow cleaves the main, 
Thy crew to their homes will return not again; 

For destruction is borne on the wing of the gale, 
which is speeding thee onward and filliag thy sail. 


And, unseen, will [visit the gay, festal board, 
Where music is breathing, and red-wine is poured ; 
And the eye of the guest will grow ray less and dim, 
When he raises the cup, ere bis lip touch the brim. 


With disease I will humble the pride of mankind, 
And the skill of the leeeh will no remedy find; 
I will fold up my wing, and depart from the earth, 


to the Universe birth, 
When He bids me, who gave to AVUN BARD. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New York Mirror. 
MUSA, OR THE KEFORMATION. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 

** Mashallah!” exclaimed Musa, the broken mer- 
chant of Pera, as he sat smoking his pipe in the 
graveyard of Seutari, and pondering on tlfe errors 
and disappointments of his past life; ‘* Mashallah! if 
i could only begin the world again, with the advan- 
tage of the experience [have gained at so dear a price, 
what a different man I would be!” a ‘ 

It was the cool of the evening, and Musa, looking 

around, saw no one near him. Nothing but little 
mounds, marking the narrow house of the poor; and 
stately tombs, covering the moul¢ering remains of 
the rich and the great, was near. He sat alone, the 
only living being among millions of those who-had 
paid the last debt of mortality. A dead silence, a 
numb and senseless quiet, reigned all around, con- 
trasted with the busy motion of a thousand boats ply- 
ing at adistanee, athwart the sea of Marmora; the 
groups of dancing Greeks, scattered along the shores 
of the Bosphorus; and the myriads of busy breathing 
beings, who inhabited the vast city of Constantino~ 
ple, and the delightful villages, in which that great 
metropolis is set, like a rich diamond in a coronet of 
sparkling jewels. ‘The proud domes of St. Sophia, 
and its rival mosques, rose into the air, witha serene, 
imposing grandeur; and, at the distance, the Giants’ 
mountain was seen fading away in the mists of twi- 
light. On one hand were the shores of Asia, on the 
other those of Europe; the two rival worlds seemed 
to have forgotten their ancient enmities, and to smile 
on each other in peaceful serenity. The scene and 
the occasion were calculated to awaken the past, and 
to invite to speculations on the future, Musa re- 
viewed his life, which presented little else than a 
series of errors, followed by a train of misfortunes, 
and sent his mind on errands, from whence it retarn- 
ed like the dove to the ark, without the olive branch 
of peace. He was poor, crippled and without friends; 
and too old to hope to live to benefit by the revolu- 
tions of the wheel of time. As he reflected on his 
forlorn and desolate condition, the shadows of even- 
ing gathered around, and his last pipe of tobacco be- 
ing consumed, he was about to leavesthe habitations 
of the dead, with the exclamation he had often ut- 
tered before, ** Mashallah! if I could only live my 
lite over again!” 

Seareely had he uttered these words, when a low 
whispering voice issued, as it were, from the tomb 
of Sidi Hamed, a famous santon, who had Jain buried 
tor more than a hundred years, and who was second 
only to the prophet himself in the performance of 
tulracles, and the estimation of all true believers. 

“ What wouldst thou do, Masa, if thou wert per- 
mitted to live thy life over again?” said the voice. 

Usa was struck dumb for a moment; but, the 
question being repeated, he at leugth replied, ina 
low and (Nivering tone, 
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‘sehonsn of my past life, I would try to be a better, a 
appier, and a wiser man.” 

¢ Dost thou reaily believe it?” asked the voice. 

am certain it would be replied Musa.— 
‘‘T have always thought itan impeachment of the 
wisdom and justice of Allah, that men should die at 
the moment they become fit to live.” 

*¢ Thou hast?” asked the voice from the tomb of 
Sidi Hamed, seornfully. ** Well, thy doubts shall 
be satisfied. Goto the ancient city of Prusa, in Asia 
Minor; find out the tomb of Sultan Orkhan, by the 
side of which thou wilt see a sparkling fountain.— 
Drink thrice, repeat thrice the name of the prophet, 
and thou shalt become young again, as thou wast 
when thou first wedded the beautiful daughter of 
Ibrahim of Pera.” 

** But—” replied Musa. 

‘* Be silent,” exclaimed the voice. ‘* Thou hast 
nothing to leave behind thee; nobody will notice thy 
departure, and, if they do, nobody will care. The 
beggarean go where he listeth, Away, and doas 
I bid thee, or worse will follow.” 

Musa obeyed. He travelled to Prusa, the ancient 
capital of the ‘Tarkish empire; sought the tomb of 
Orkhan, drank of the fountain thrice, thrice called 
on the name of the prophet,and fell intoa sleep, 
like that of death. When he awoke the sun was just 
gilding the snowy summit of Mount Olympus, and 
shedding its lustre over the hundreds of lofty domes 
and minarates that adorned che city. 

He proceeded to the fountain, to perform his 
morning ablutions and say kis prayers, when, what 
was his astonishment at beholding in its pure mir- 
ror the reflection of a beautifal youth, with a ruddy 
face, without a single wrinkle; an eye sparkling and 
clear as the waters themselves, and a form upright 
asthepalm. At first he started back, and turned 
around to see if any one but himself was present; but 
he stood alone. Again he looked into the fountain, 
and again he beheld the beautiful youth. He rubbed 
his eyes, and proceeded to another spring close by, 
where the same image presented itselfas he leaned 
over the glassy waters. 

‘*Am | in adream, or am I not myself!” eried 
he, in indescribable perplexity. 

By this time the young female staves were begin- 
ning to come up from the city to fill theirjars with 
the pure cool water of these fountains of the hills, 
and ‘many of them forgot to return, while they stood 
gezing on the handsome youth before them. 

** Wilt thou permit a poor, weary old man the 
use of thy vessel, thathe may drink?” cried Musa. 

‘*Qld man!” replied the damsels, bursting into 
loud and long-continued laughter; while Musa stood 
astonished at the strength and steadiness of his 
voice, which had long trembled with the weakness 
of age and infirmity. 

is not seemly,”? said he, ‘for the young to 
make game of the aged.” 

‘Aged! eried the damsels, again laughing 
aloud, and departing from the fountain, sometimes 
turning their heads to look at the youth, and re- 
newing their meriment. 

** Strange!” thought Musa, ‘‘the nature of the 
women of Prusa must be different from that of the 
rest of the sex, for they are not accustomed to laugh 
at the misfortunes of their fellow-creatures, or deny 
a cup of water to the infirmities of age.” 

He proceeded, as he thought, with feeble steps 
to descend the rugged path of the mountain, and was 
creeping cautiously on his way, when he met a peas- 
antdriving his mule towards the place he had left. 
As they passed each other, the peasant said, jeer- 
ingly, 

Bart thou walking oneggs, that thou steppest so 
carefully young man?” and went on his way, laugh- 
ing like the young girls. 

Musa waxed wroth, and, mending his pace un- 
consciously, discovered, to his astonishment, that 
the weakness of his limbs had given place to strength 
and activity. By degrees the recollection of the 
scene in the grave-yard of Scutari came over his 
mind, and he perceived the promise of the voice 
from the tomb of Sidi Hamed had been accomplish- 
ed. Hewas once more a young man, and the world 
was before him. 

remains now,” thought Masa, ‘that I begin 
life again, and avail myself of the experience of the 

“” thinking, he entered the city, and proceeded 
to anextensive caravansary, which he entered, and 
sat down in a corner by himself to smoke his pipe, 
toruminate on his future life, and the course he 
ahould pursue in order to escape the disasters of the 
ast. 
He called to mind that these had principally ori- 
ginated in an imprudent confidence in his friends; a 
credulous belief in the virtues of mankind; an in- 
discriminate generosity in relieving distress; «nd in 
the choice of a young,gascinating, imprndent wife, 
whose undersianding was weak, and who, though 
she possessed a good heart, as well as anamiable 


‘* By the aid of Allah and his prophet, and the ex- 


disposition, was continually indulging in extrava- 
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gancies that materially assisted in bringing him to 
poverty. 

** [ have only to avoid these errors, and my future 
life willbe prosperous and happy,” said he 

Ashe sat thus buried in thought, his prepossessing 
appearance, joined to an air of sadness and per- 
plexity arrising from the refleetion that he was in a 
strange place, without money or without friends, at- 
tracted the attention of a merchant of Prusa, who 
had not long since, lost his only son, and was now a 
childless old man, with none to cheer his loneliness, 
or assist him in the transaction of his business. 

Ile approached Musa, and addressed to him some 
kind inquiries as to whence he came, what was his 
business in the city, and whither he was going, con- 
cluding with offers ot service; for the youth an i beauty 
of the stranger recalled hisson to his mind. Musa 
was at first inclined to answer evasively, recollecting 
that one great cause of his misfortunes was an im- 
prudent confidence in mankind; but reflecting, for a 
moment, that he had now nothing to lose, he replied 
to the questions of the old man, and disclosed his 
present perplexities, saying nothing of the trans- 
formation he had undergone, least he should not be 
credited. 

_ The childless old man took pity on him, carried 
him home, and, after employing him a sufficient 
time to become acquainted with his business, made 
him his partner. 

Musa now thought to himself he was on the high 
road to prosperity, and that nothing was required to 
ensure it but to keep in mind the errors of his past 
life,and pursue a course diametrically opposite to 
that which had once brought him to ruin. 

‘I will trust no one,” thought he; ‘I will believe 
every man with whom I deal a rogue; I will give 
nothing away; and, if I marry, it shall be neither a 
beauty, a fool, nor a prodigal.” 

The old merchant in a short time became fond of 
Musa, and determined to adopt him as his son. He 
reposed in him the most perfect confidence, but was 
mortified to perceive, as he thought at times, that 
this confidence was not returned; for the young man 
often acted without consulting him beforehand, or 
apprising him afterwards of what he had done.— 
This species of ingratitude rankled in the heart of 
the old merchant, for there is nothing that wounds 
us deeper than the discovery that we are not trusted 
by those whom we love and trust. He resolved to 
put him to thetest, before he chose him for his heir. 

Accordingly one day he took oceasion to inquire 
of the young man how mach money he had saved in 
the course of their partnership. Musa immediately 
thought to himsel!, he wants to borrow it, en some 
pretence or other, and if L lend bim the money I shall 
tare as | always lave done—l1 shall never see it more. 
He equivocated, and named asum so smal} that it 
did not amount to one-tenth part of whathe was 
really worti. 

**} had thought thou wert richer by far than this,” 
said the old man; **but nevertheless, what thou hast 
will be of service in helping me to pay for an estate 
Lam about to purchase. Bring it to me, my son!” 

**} would with all my heart, for thy servant hath 
nothing but what he owes to thy beneficence; but, 
unfortunately, itis notin my power. I have len: it 
all to my good friend Osman, who yesterday de- 
parted for Smyrna, whence he is going on a voyage 
tou Venice.” 

** That is unfortunate,” replied the merchant dry- 
ly; and nothing more was said on the subject. A 
few minutes afterward, Musa was struck wiih dis- 
may, at seeing Osman enter the habitation of the 
merchant. He seized him by the arm, under some 
pretence or other, and attempted to lead him forth, 
but be had come, he said, to take leave of his old 
friend, having been detained from commencing his 
journey the day before by unavoidable accident. 

**] wish to speak with thee in private,” said Os- 
man to the merchant; and they proceeded into an 
other room, leaving Musa to anticipate the discovery 
of his falsehood and deception. 

When they returned, and Osman had bidden 
them farewell, the old merchant bent his eye, in 
mingled sorrow andanger,on Musa for a little while, 
and then addressed him as follows: 

¢* Musa, dost thou recollect what thou wast when 
I found thee sitting alone and disconsolate in the 
caravansary 

do,” replied Masa. 

« Dost thou comprehend what I have done for thee 
since?” 

do.” 

‘* Dost thoa know what I was about to do for 
thee?” 

No.” 

‘¢] was going to adopt thee asmy son and heir, 
but before I did what would have been past recall, I 
determined to ascertain if some suspicions which 
have lately crossed my mind were true. I have 
tried and found thee wanting. Thou hast Jent no 
money to Osman; thou hast ten times as much as 


wilt never be my son; thou hast been guilty of false- 
hood, deception and ingratitude. Go thy ways, and 
never let me see thee more.” 

Musa obeyed,and as he departed from the presence 
of the old merchant, thought to himself, 

“ Strange! that in attempting to avoid one error, I 
have fallen into three crimes! Mashallah! who would 
have thought it?” 

Being in possession of a considerable sam of mo- 
ney, he was ata loss what to do with it. He had 
determined to trust no one, resollecting the losses 
he had sustained by his former imprudent confidence. 
He had once thought all mankind honest; and, dis- 
covering his error, persuaded himself the opposite 
extreme must be right. So he determine to treat 
them as if they were all knaves. Accordingly he 
sewed his gold inasash, which he tied under his 
garment, considering that the only safe place. 

About this time the great sultan, Solyman the 
Magnificent, came to visit the ancient capital of the 
musselman empire. He was a sort of Haroun al 
Raschid, and ofien amused himself by going about, . 
with one or two of his favourites, in disguise; some- 
times playing shrewd tricks on his subjects; some- 
times putting their virtue tothe test, by appealing 
to their charity, or demanding the aid of their cour- 
age and generosity; and sometimes attending the 
courts, to see if justice was well administered. 

It happened one evening at twilight that the sul- 
tan, disguised in the habit ofa beggar, encountered 
Musa nigh one of the fountains of Mount Olympus, 
and begged his charity. 

“I have already suffered enough by giving to every 
one, I will now redeem my error by giving to none,” 
thought Musa. 

So he solemnly assured the disguised sultan that 
he was as much a beggar as himself, for he had not a 
para in the world. 

The sultan, after taking good note of the counte- 
tenance of Musa, passed on, praying Allah to better 
his condition; and the young man, being thirsty as 
well as fatigued, dravk at the fountain by the tomb of 
Orkhan, and sitting himself down, sunk into a deep 
sleep. On awakening, he discovered that he had 
been robbed of al! he hadin the world by some dex« 
terous thief, who had quietly opened his garment, 
and untied the sash containing the golden pieces. 
Musa tore his hair, and, after wandering about 
the mountain all night, like one destracted, went 
early in the morning to the eadi, to complain of the 
robbery, and request his aid in discovering the thief, 
He had beea there but a few moments, when the 
officers of justice brought in 4 man of infamous char- 
acter, who, though known to be poor all his life, 
had early that morning been discovered hiding a sum 
of money in golden pieces in one of the lonely re- 
cesses of Mount Olympus. 

The whole was clamorously claimed by 
who named the sum, and the coins in which it con- 
sisted. ‘he money found on the thief being counted 
tallied exactly with that which had been stolen, and 
the pieces were of the same description. ‘The cadi 
was about to restore them to Musa, when a person 
standing among the crowd of spectators cried out, 
**Stop!”? and at the same time advancing, placed 
himself on the cushion were the cadi sat to adminis- 
ter justice, . 

‘* Who art thou?” asked the cadi indignantly. 

‘Ye intruder whisperd something in his ear, that 
caused the cadi to turn pale, and he would have cast 
himself on his face to the floor had not the stranger 
restrained him. 

‘‘Hear me, all true followers of the prophet,”— 
cried the stranger. ‘Yesterday evening, disguised 
as a beggar, I encountered this man, who pretends 
to have lost three thousand ducats in gold, and asked 
his charity. He solemnly assured me that he was 
not worth a para, and that he was as much a beggar 
as myself. He cannot, unless he is a liar, be the 
owner of what he claims; and if he is liar, his word 
will pass for nothing here. The possessor of the 
money cannot have come by it honestly, and thus it 
belongs to neither of these men. Let it remain in 
the hands of the cadi until the real owner is found; 
let the possessor of the money receive the bastinado, 
and this liar go about his business, with the conso 
lation of haying log three thousand ducats, because 
he refused a para to his sovereign.’ Saying this, 
the stranger threw off his disguise, and the altitude 
shouted, and fell on their faces in the presence of 
the most illustrious of the commanders of the faith- 
ful. Musa took advantage of the confusion to make 
bimself scarce, leaving the money in possession of 
the cadi, who kept it a reasonable time, and finding 
no, owner put in his claim, quietly appropriated it to 
his own use, exclaiming, 

‘‘Mashallah! great is Mahomet, great the sub- 
lime sulian Solyman the magnificent, and great the 
good fortune of Mustapha the eadi. I will keep the 
money, and when I die, bequeath it to the mosque, 
for Allah is great and Mahomet is his prophet.’ 
Musa was once more a wanderer, without money, 


thou pretendest; thou art no longer my partner; thou 


friends or a home; and as he strolled away from the 
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house of the cadi in disconsolate wretchedness, could 
not avoid saying unto himeelf, 
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“Strange! that I should lose as much by confiding 
in no one, and giving nothing away, as I did by tn- 
discriminate charity and unbounded confidence! — 
By the beard of Mahomet, man is but a worm!?? 

Vired at lergth with wandering, and faint with 
hunger, he sat himself down at the door ot a splendid 
mosque, to which the people were hastening from 
all quarters, to perform their devotions at the call 
of muzelim. While here the beauty of his face and 
person excited the attention of those who were going 
in and out; and many black and sparkling eyes dart- 
ed their rays through silken veils, as they were bent 
upon him. 

The mosque had scarcely been shut, and the peo- 
ple departed, when, at one and the same moment, 
two black slaves came from different quarters, and 

each delivered a message, purporting that he should 
follow them. He was somewhat puzzled which to 
obey, when one of them pulled bim away, and the 
other followed. He was guided toa magnificent 
building, conducted through many rich apartments, 
and finally left alone in a garden, the perfumes of 
whose flowers almost overpowered his senses. Here, 
as he sat in speechless perplexity, not knowing what 
to anticipate, the figure of a seraph suddenly emerg- 
ed from outa labyrinth of roses, and approaching, 
addressed him in a voice of the sweetest music. 

‘¢ | have seen thee, I have loved thee; wilt thou 
love me in‘return? If thou wilt, I will be thy wife. 
The mistress of this palace, of these gardens, and of 
unbounded wealth, will be thy slave.” 

‘I’hey sat down on a bank of violets, and conversed 
together. The lady had a sweet voice, a frank and 
lively manner, and Musa, either by accident or de- 
sign, was enabled to discover, through the discom- 

osure of her veil, that she was young and beautiful. 
But her conversation was rather simple than intelli- 
gent, and the young man thought that she discovered 
a taste for splendour and extravagance. ‘This re- 

minded him of the evils brought on him by his form- 
er wife, and he was balancing in his mind whether 
to marry the lady at once, and trust to Providence 
for the result, when he observed the slave who had 
brought him the other message, eagerly beckoning 
him from behind a cluster of odoriferous shruds.— 
An irresistible impulse seemed to govern him, and 
he left the youthful beauty, with a promise soon to 
return. 

The slave led him to a building quite as magnifi- 
cent as the other, into a garden equally abounding in 
fiowers and fragrance. Here he was soon joined by 
a stately and majestic female figure, who, on coming 

near, thus addressed him: " 

have seen thee, I have loved; if thou wilt, I 
will be thy wife. The mistress of this palace, of 
these gardens, and of boundless wealth, will be thy 
slave.’ 

They sat and conversed together. Musa learned 
that she was the widow of a bashaw, and not young, 
for she pleaded guilty to forty. There was a decisive 
tone and manner, and a vein of strong sense as well 
acute shrewdness in her conversation, that pleased 
him mightily; and he was, above all, delighted to 
find that she had a will of her own, for she maintained 
her opinions with obstinacy, although she was will- 
ing to be his slave. Her sentiments were, moreover, 
those of a staic! and frugal woman, and she ever and 

owmton gave utterm.ce to some maxim of prudence and 
economy. 

‘* How different!” thought Mussz, * from the folly 
and extravagance of my” first wife, and that of the 
young beauty I have just /eft. There is no room for 
doubt or hesitation. I have  saffered too much by 
beauties, fools and spendthri.s. 1 will marry this 
sensible, prudent, economical ,”idow, and leave the 
other to get over her disappointm ent as well as she 
can,’ 

Accordingly he married the widow’, and said to 
himself, 

have now realized my anticipations, have ap- 
plied the experience of my past life to the ,zovern- 
ment of my present.one, and lo! J am the ha.sband 
of a rich, prudent, sensible woman, with an opin..!0n 
of her own, and one who will not be driven about at 


of authority and argument that he was out of all pa- 
tience, ang left her in despair, tearing his beard and 
exclaiming, 
‘*Head of Mahomet! .if she were only a fool, 
there would be some consolation, for then I might 
et the better of her in argument, if nothing else. — 

ut, to be at the same time wronged, and convicted 
of being in the wrong, is more than flesh and blood 
can bear. Mashallai! I am every day more and 
more certain that man is but a worm!” 
In his despair he wandered to the fountain of the 
tomb of Orkhan, and, as he drank of its refreshing 
waters, could not help wishing himself the aged and 
beggared merchant of Pera once again, At that 
moment a deep sleep came over him, on awakening 
from which he found himself seated quietly smoking 
his pipe in the graveyard of Scutari, close by the 
tomb of Sidi Hamed. 
‘¢ Beard of the prophet! how came I here?” he 
exclaimed, starting up on his feet. But he was as- 
tonished to find that his voice was tremulous, and 
that his limbs could scareely supporthim, His eyes 
were dim, his mouth destitute of teeth, and his head 
shook as if with an ague. He sat downagain, for he 
found he was unable to stand, and cried out in the 
anguish of horror, 
**Q Allah! what shall I do?” 
‘¢ Die, Musa,” exclaimed a voice fi the tomb of 
Sidi Hamed; ‘‘ die, for wert thou to live thy life 
over again a thousand times, thou couldst not escape 
the lot of all thy race, whose wisdom consists in run- 
ning into one error to avoid another, and whose ex- 

erience only teaches them pride instead of humility. 
Die! for thy hour iscome!”” _ 
The angel of death came, invisible to mortal eyes, 
and, lightly touching Musa with his dart, severed 
his soul from his body, and he died, exclaiming in a 
weak and trembling voice, 
*¢ Mashallah! I am now convinced that man is but 
a worm!” 

From the New York Traveller and Times. 


THE BEWITCHED INEXPRESSIBLES. 

1’ll die for spite, 
Before the night; 

I’m tumbled thro’ the ditches so, 
Ub ub ub boo, 
What shall I do, 

The devil take the breeches Oh. 

. Shakspeare. 


Molly Baggs was the ugliest little woman to be 
found any where between. Dublin and Cork, and 
moreover she was one of the wickedest old rips that 
ever rode upon the broomstick. In common with 
the rest of the fraternity, from the Witch of Endor, 
downwards, Mother Baggs was the very devil for 
milk; and indeed, it was generally suspected, she 
never knew the want of it, as long as any of her 
neighbours’ cows had a drop at their own individual 
disposal. By this we mean, that she never waited 
till the mi underwent the adulterating process of 
pailing. O!no—Molly knew a trick worth two of 
that any way, for she loved a drop in its purity, and 
well she knew that such an article was only comata- 
ble in the original manufactory, for the dairy men of 
the town of Portarlington, had a very extensive re- 
putation, for being the greatest villains in the world, 
in regard to watering their milk. ‘Sometimes Molly 
used to go out a foraging in the shape of a red rab- 
bit, at other times as a white hare, but as she had a 
very ‘ English’ sort of an eppetite of her own she was 
generally to be seen disguised as a huge weather- 
beaten black ram, and her most favourite resort was 
| the monge meadow in Foxeraft Lane. This was 
considered a very convincing proof of her powers of 
discrimination, for John Moore, the proprietor of 
the aforesaid monge meadow, was well kuown to 
entertain a most cordial antipathy for any thing in the 
shape of a ‘spirit’ (barring Inishowen) ora witch, and 
with all, tokeep the best milch cows in the country. 
Molly had been married in her time to no less than 
seven husbands, but not one of the unfortunate gen- 
tlemen had been able to stand her more than a month, 
for like many other ladies we could name, she claim- 
ed all right and title to the superintendence of the 


the mercy of every acciderital impulse. Mashallah! 
She is no beauty, and so much the better.” 

But the exultation of Musa continued only a short 
time. ‘The widow had so long been her own mis- 
tress that nothing but unbounded sway over her hus- 
band and her household would content her. Stlie 
‘was mean, avaricious and indolent of all advice or 
control; and, what was worse, gifted with so exce!- 
lent an understanding, that she always got the bet- 
ter of Musa;“even when he was certain she was in 
the wrong. 

The most abject slave of the Ag res was him 
who ought to have been its masftr; in the midst of 
outward splendours, he wanted the ordinary com- 
forts of life; every action was prescribed to him, 
every indulgence denied; and even the privilege of 
complaint was repressed by the consciousness of bis 
inferiority to his intellectual wife. In a little while 
his servitude became intolerable; for, unlike his 
former helpmate, his present one had neither beauty 
nor good nature to make amends for her other dé- 
fects. As he recalled the sufferings ‘of lis previous 
existence, he became conscious that all of them com- 
bined scarcely made up the sum of his present vexa- 
tions. 

One day he wrought himself to make a most spi- 
rited remonstrance against the tyranny of his wife; 
but she offered so many excellent reasons for her 


conduct, and overpowered him with such a weight | 


inexpressibles, and in the management of her tongue 
and her broomstick. Such were the general pursuits 
ad character of Molly Baggs, of the town of Por- 
tarl.ington, in the Queens contr. It is true, she 
was also suspected, of now and then bewitching her 

eighbours,—throwing blights on corn—blasting 
fruit, palsying dry kyne, &e. &c. but asthese charges 
have never been properly substuntiatedy we hold it 
best to leave them behind the curtain, fer witch, or 
no witeh, we would esteem it an eternal stigma on 
the sunshine of our gallaniry to let even a single 
monosvilable drop that might be any way detrimen- 
tal to the fair character of a lady. 

Rory O’Flanvigan was as dashing ayoung blade as 
ever shouldered a cudgel, or shook his brogues at a 
pattern. Who danced the prettiest jig at the cross- 
roads last Sunday evening? Rory O’F lannigan to be 
sure. Who broke the most heads and hearts at the 
last May Fair? Who but Rory O’Flannigan—in 
short he was the terror of all the boys, and the de- 
light of ali the girls for ten miles about the country, 
and it was whispered that there was a general jubilce 
among the one, and a general mourning among the 
other, 6n the day that he promoted Miss Nelly Dug- 
dale of ghe same parish, to the enviable dignity of 
sole mistress of his heart and cottage. 

Nelly however, soon discovered what a vast differ- 
ence there is between a lover and ahusband. Dur- 


till he fairly blistered her lips, on the second, his 
love appeared to be more under the dominion of rea- 
son, but on the third-~would you believe it? he actu- 
ally found out that she had a cast in her right eye, 
and even abused her very heartily one morning at 
breakfast, for not having darned a hole in the heel of 


“his stocking the night before. After this, things even 


went to greater extremities, and it was soon evident 
to the whole town, and more especially the ladies, 
that Mr. O’Flannigan wasat thepresent time full as 
handy in the use of his cudgel at home, as he had 
formerly been at the patterns! 

Rory and Molly Baggs were intimately acquainted, 
and no doubt presuming on this, Molly had made 
several most unqualified attacks upon Rory’s best 
milech cows, and he in his turn had many a time 
duck’d her ladyship up to her chin in the horsepond. 
In short, they rarely met and parted, without paying 
each other the compliments of the morning, which 
generally consisted in as many backward blessings as 
might sink a ship, and lately our hero had found it 
requisite to carry a splinter of the blessed shelalah 
about his person to save it from being festered by the 
poisonous spittles of the witch. 

One day, some seven years ago, Rory was return- 
ing from the fair, where he had been purchasing a 
beautiful pair of brand new ‘‘ buckskin breeches.” 
As usual on such oceasions, his head and heart were 
brim full of frolic and whiskey, and of course he was 
in the finést humour in the world for a row. 

**?Tis a sin and a shame it is,” says he to himself, 
as he was passing inthe vicinity of Deravilla Hill, 
***Tis a sin and a shame it is to lose the benefit of so 
much good spirits. I-wish Thad only the baiting 
of that big blackguard, Phil Docherty.” 

** You’d sooner be afther iettinit alone,” says a 
squeaking tone in the ditch beside him, answering his 
thoughts. 

** Oh, it’s there you are you bag full of mischief,” 
eried Rory, recognizing Molly by her voice. 

** Aye, Rory O’Biuster, and you7ll soon larn that 
to the cost of your new buckskins. 

** Come within fire of my hawthron, you sprig of 
pollution, and serve you— 
‘*Asyou would Nelly and the childer, eh? “No, 
no, Mr. Swaggérer, you’ll have something to do be- 
fore you catch Moll y Baggs upon the hurdies—how 
would you like to be cooked. 

Avaunt, you spit-fire, I defy you. 

Well, well, be it so, Pll choose for myself, you'll 
make an excellent mutton dumplin, for his Majesty’s 
supper. 

** Hout you hag, I don’t care the value of a beg- 
garman’s blessing for the best witch that ever danced 
a hornpipe with the devil.” 

Thus saying, he staggered forward flourishing his 
cudgel, but just as he was making the first blow, his 
shelalah turned on himself of its own accord, and be- 
gan to lay most lustily about his head and shoulders. 
O’F lannigan shouted and ran, but the stick was hot 
foot after him, and Molly followed immediately af- 
ter the stick, laughing and scolding like a fish wo- 
man. 

** *Tis good mutton you’ll make too when you’re 
properly basted. Stick, stick, bang calf—calf, calf, 
leap the hedge—hedge, hedge, tear breeches—he! 
he! he!—what a clattering your head makes—why 
’tis as empty as your pocket, for it sounds like a 
factory bell—now for it—there you go.” 

And snré enough, the word was scarcely out of 
her mouth, when Rory reached the summit of the hill, 
and immediately tumbled heels over head down 
again to the other side. How long he lay there, he 
could not exactly say, but during the time he dreamt, 
(that is, if it was only a dream,) that he had been 
fried, stewed, roasted and digested, and then stuck 
together again. 

The moon was pretty high, in aclear heaven, 

when he rose, so that he was able to see plainly, and 
it was with a heavy heart he saw it too, that his 
beautiful yellow inexpressibles were literally Lorn to 
pieces, 
_ ’Tis the devil, or something worse, has been play- 
ing at quoits with me, and scoring the game with a 
reaping hook, on my breeches; such were Rory’s 
mouroful reflections on his way home, but just as he 
finished the sentence, he cast an eye into the monge 
meadow, and there he saw, as large as life, the old 
black ram, we have before spoken about, sucking a 
brindle cow for the bare life. 


Well knew Rory at the very first glance, that 
Molly Baggs and the black ram, were one and the 
same person. **There’s no doubt in life” he exclaim- 
ed ‘* but its very thirsty she is after her supper— 
how beautiful the rogue’s black skin looks in the 
moonlight, and above all things what comfortable 
wearing it would be in a pair of breeehes.” 

_No sooner said than Rory began to pull foot for 
his own cottage,—10 seconds brought him there— 
10 more and he had laden his old rusty musket with 
a silver sixpenee, and before the expiration of the 
third 10, he was back at his station, with bis mus- 
ker esying yon thehedge. One glance, and his mark 
was covered, ere another whiz went the bullet, and 
the next instant, poor Molly, (if Molly itreally was) 
was laying as dead asa roasted rabbit in the centre 
of the Monge Meadow. 

Kory’s first occupation after carrying his bur- 
den home was to secure the hide—the tanner, and 
tailor were the next items of consideration, and 
these being duly provided, in the course of the 
week, on the Sunday following, our hero appeared 


at mass as proud as a lord of his ramskin inexpres- 
sibles. 


ing the first week to be sure, he kissed and kissed, 


* ’Tis a beautiful pair of breeches you’ve got any 


rey. 


other, like a drake’s neck. 


way,” says Ned McClatn to bim on his wa home, 


** In troth you may swear that,” answers Pat Da. 
** But how the devil’s this! as I hope to be 
married he’s got them inside out.” 

Rory louked down, it was all as plain as daylight, 


the wrong side of his inexpressibles was to the 
front, and and ugly roseh ragged looking front it 


made too. 
Tareanages” exclaimed McClain. ‘*My eyes 


‘* Aye, and as white as buttermilk,” replied Dar- 
** But now they’ve neither ove colour nor an- 


Poor Rory however, said nothing, for he had a 
strong suspicion the devil had va. Ta to do with 
it, and it was with a heavy heart he at length found 
himsef at home and in bed, where he lay all night 
dreaming uf Molly Baggs, black rams and bewitehed 


Ramskins on her own dressing table. 
mighty strange thing what brought them there, and | 


gan to feel a great longing to try them on, 
wont take me a minute any way” she exclaimed, 
and the result proved her in the right, for in less 


husband’s breeches, ‘* Saint Bridget stand betwixt 
us and all harm,” she continued. ‘* But how very 
loose the hinges of my tongue appear to hang all of 
a sudden; some way or other I have a great hankering 
to try it ata fit of scolding. 

** What noise is that you’re making, and what the 


peeping out of the bed, 
** What the devil’s that to you, you drunken lump 
of laziness,” re-echoed his wife. 


Mr. O*Flannigan in an audible whisper, she never 
spoke to me thus before. 
‘* Because it was dreaming she was,” replied Nel- 


you before and behind.” 
With this she advanced in a pugilistic attitude, be- 
fore she came within striking distance a broomstick 


O‘Flannigan did not find hiswife as handy in the 
use of the cudgel as himself, then the story tellers 
of the town of Portarlington are the greatest liars ia 
Christendom. 

Our unfortunate hero cursed and swore, it was no 
use—he prayed and sued—ditto, ditto, and at last the 
poor man, finding he bad nothing for it, but a light 
leg or broken bones, rolled a blanket ahout his hur- 
dies, and fairly ran out ofthe house. 

On his return he found things even worse than be- § 


gins and platters, saucepans and griddles, pots of § 
butter, and 


wife stood overthem scolding like amagpie, and hee 


labouring them from head to shoulder, with the 
broomstick, 


Rory fearing his own turn was coming next, be- 
ceeded in pacifying her so far, that she resi,ned 
for the time being, her pretensions to the Ramskins. 
What a change! scarcely was she divested of her 


borrowed plumage, than her tongue became as stiff 
and her temper as becalmed as ever. 


ly way, and she was loth that all the credit of her 


Ramskins. 


was again upto his eyes in hot water; however he 


the «duce another pair he had to put on. One time 
they were inside out, at another they would whee! 
to the right about face, again they were shrivelled 
up on his legs like a burnt eelskin, and in a moment 
after would hang down to his heels, as lank and as 
long asa dragletail fishewoman prashkeen of a wel 
Saturday night.* 

**My curse, and the curse of the crows be on you,” 
says Rory; ‘‘will you never be aisy,” but no! this § 
only made them worse, forall the world as if they @ 
were laughing at him. ‘*Wellibe it so” he continued | 
‘‘put take my word for it 1’ll cry quite with you be- 
fore to-morrow.” 

The breeches contented themsleves with giviog 
another grin. 

‘*T his is too bad” thought O’Flannigan, for he was 


Ramskin, butif there’s another pair ef breeches in 
the town, to be bad for love or money, ‘*L’ll bear it 


tailor’s, and made a bargain for a pair of drab Ker 


lately occupied by all that remained of Molly Baggs; 
and being determined to be fully revenged on thet 
accursed Ramskins, he tied a stone to the waistband, 
took tothe cross roads, and buried them six fee 
deep ina ditch. ‘You'll be quiet now any way,” 


says he; but the result proved he was mistaken. 


fore—the whole house was topsy turvy—the churn & 
of fresh buttermilk was upset in one corner, nog- 


woken eggs were plentifully strewed 
about in another, and in a third lay the unfortunate & 
servant maids sprawling upon the floor; while his @ 


However, 
being a shrewd woman she determined to keep this [ 
to herself, for she saw that it required a woman to [@ 
have a little of the devil in her’ disposition, to ena |@ 
ble her to manage things comfortably in the fami- 1 
newly discovered virtues should be attributed to the e 

Rory being again in possesion of his inexpressibles [iy 


was obliged to make ti most he could of them, for 


\ 


it was equally strange that Nelly all of a sudden be- [9 
It ? 


an’t worth a pair of green gooseverrys, if they |) 
wasn’nt as smooth as a pidgeon’s wing a minute 
since.” 


inexpressibles, 
In the morning Nelly rose betimes as usual, and =o Poker 
the very first thing that took her eyes was Rory’s 7 


It was a © 


devil are you doing with my breeches? shouted Rory 9 


** How the deuce is this,” thought the astonished 9 : 


gan to throw her a little ‘blarney,’ and at last suc- | 9 


afraid ‘‘to be grinned and laughed at by an unebristian BP 


seymeres, whici he at once assigned to the post By 


no longer.” So saying he turned into Fitzpatrick the [¥y 


ever whe 


thana minute, she found herself doing precisely 9 7 
what her mother had done before her, wearing her — 7 


ly, ‘*but now make up for lost time, Vl speak to ka 


that was lying in a corner rolled into her hand of 
its own aceord, and for the next five minutes if Rory §§ 
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: bs on the back of achair, and he as cer- 
oe rforpe the chamber door, and even crossed 
two straws on the threshold, to prevent the devil from 
coming through the key hole. In the morning how- 
ever when he got up, no breeches was to be found 
—the chair was erapty—eloset ditto ditto, the bed 
was the only chance, blankets and quilts were tost and 


|, but told nothing; but on lifting the pillow, | 
tenet Bi ‘tion of the reader, for we are unable to keep pace 


there was as large as life, not his kerseymeres, but 
oh horror! his old tormentors the Ramskins, and 
without a single vestige of yesterday’s ill-teea:ment. 

‘‘ Needs must,” they say when the devil drives, 
and so when a man has only one pair of breeches, 
he must either wear them or go naked. Rory chose 


the former evil, and,—but enough, it werea long 


That night as he went to bed, he certainly hung | 


| the rear. 


it was remarked, that any thing they touched, was 


they were, and there they were likely to stop, for 
an oyster was never stuck tighter to his shell than 
| their hands tothe Ramskins. At this erisis, the 
fiddle, of itsown accord hopped out of its case upon 
_ Billy Fagan’s shoulder, and sure, and certain it must 
have been the devil that set his elbow going, for 
such another tune as that which followed was never 
heard before nor since in a ehristian country. 

Here we must leave a good deal to the imagina- 


/ with the dancers. On they went, and on went the 
breeches in the middle, and on went the piper in 
Every thing gave place before them, 
hedges, ditches, gaps and fences, while every living 
thing that was quick enough, ran out of the way, for 


and a sorrowful story, to tell all the misfortunes that | obliged to join the group and follow its fortunes, 


befel him in their company. How sometimes they 
used to take the fairy fidgets, and lead him on a 
phoka hunt thro’ the dog. How at others, a cold 
bath was the object of pursuit, and at such times poor 


After about 4 hours travelling, they came to a big 
hill, and what was their astonisment, at finding it 
was Knockshegowna hill, (well knows as the head 
quarters ofthe Irish fairies) and that they had been 


Rory was forced to content himself with quarters, | jigging it, at least seventy miles. 


chin deep in the Barrow, but still there was no help 
for it, for do whathe might, he could’nt get shut of 
them, and what was more extraordinary, whenever 
he saw them he could by no means resist the tempta- 
tion of putting them on. However, to tell the truth, 
this was Hobson’s choice with him, for since the first 
moment the tailor put them out of his hands,no other 
pair of small clothes could be persuaded to remain 
under the same roof with them on any terms. ’ 

Father O'Flaherty was at length applied too, but 
Father O’Flaherty’s efforts were as vain as all others. 


It is true the worthy old gentleman laid them by | 


bell, book, and candlelight, ten feet deep, ut the oTH- 
En side of arunning stream, bat what of that? did’at 
oor Rory think ten thousand cats were tearing at his 
leat: all the time they were lying there, and though 
he purchased three pair of inexpressibles to protect 
him from their claws, was’nt he forced to have re- 
source to his Ramskins at last. 

‘The fame of these wonderful pair of breeches was 
soon blazoned all over the country, and as they were 
very useful on occassions to Mrs, Nelly O’Flanni- 
gan, ina way we have hinted at before, there was 
scarcely a married lady to be found, that did not 
begrudge her the possesion of them. Indeed this 
went so far at last, that the Lady Mayoress of the 
city of Dublin sent down an emmissary to purchase 
them, but fortunately, her husband hearing of the 
circumstance, put his veto on it, declaring to bis 
grief his good woman was too great a proficient in 
the rules of cudgel, and tongue already, 

One morning, about six months alter the exit of 
Molly Baggs, trom our terestsial territory, a travel- 
ling fiddler steps into Rory O’Flanvigan’s cottage. 

‘Good morrow, and God save all here but the cat,” 
says he, 

**Good morrow, kindly,” replied Mrs. Flannigan, 
(Rory was still ip bed) and sure if its in the humor 
you are, while breakfast’s getting ready, you may as 
well give us a strape of the fiddle. 

Billy Fagan, (such was the fidler’s name) was’nt 
the man to wait to be asked twice, so he immedi- 
ately struck up ‘Jenny put the kettle on”—this, no 
doubt was a hintto make haste with the breakfast. 
‘‘Merily danced the Quaker’s wife” followed; then 
came **Nora Crena,”’ and last of all he set his el- 
bow to work at ‘*Moll in the wod,” or the ‘twitches 
hornpipe.” In an instant every thing appeared to 
be topsay turvy in the next room. Nelly opened 
the door to see what was the matter, when lo! aud 
behold you, out jamped the ramskin inexpressibles 
of their own accord, being perfectly indepedent of 
the body and limbs of My. Rory O’Flannigan,a nd 
begun to beat time to the music about the floor.— 
Mrs. O’Flannigan was quite delighted atthis new 
manifestation of its good qualities—the fidler was 
quite inraptures, and as for the breeches it was ap- 
parently quite in its glory. 

At length Billy could contain himself no longer. 
‘Lisa perfect beauty entirely they are” says -he, 
‘and if its for selling them you are, I’ll give you a 
bright geld guinea.” 

‘*Never say it twice” replies Rory from the be . 
‘So tip us your first, and the ‘*King’s image.” 

The fidler, anxious to secure the bagain, planked 
the possibles at once, and to make it more certain, 
the next five minutes saw him ia the inside of the 
breeches, and the outside of the house. He had 
hardly got half way up the street however, when 
allthe neighbours recognized the Ramskins, (and 
sure it was no wonder, for they were already at their 
tricks, ) and begun to ery out stop thief.—-The as- 
tonished fidler looked down to see what was the 
matter, when—the devil! he found his inexpressibles 
neither inside out, nor turn about face, as they had 
been seen ona former occasion, but absolutely up- 
side down, the two legs thrust into one, forming the 
body, andthe waistband hanging down to his knees 
like a Highlander’s petticoat.—He stamped and 
cursed, and swore, while the Ramskins wruggled, 
and gigled and groaned, till at last the man of music 

out with his case knife, ripped them off, and hurled 
them in to the middle of the street. Then for it! 
twenty women at once sprang forward to secure the 
prize, and each gripping a handful, hegan to pull 
ifferent ways. Nelly O’Flannigan was there as 

Well as another, Rory rushed in to take care of his 

Wife, and all together such a sight was never before 

Seen inthe town of Portarlington. 

After tugging at it for some time, and finding 
that no individual was likely to have an advantage 
Over the rest, by tacit agreement they consented to 
Feslore it to the proper owner; but not so fast; there 


As they came up an old woman opened a door at 
the side of a hill, and says she to Rory, tapping 
him on the shoulder with her crutch, Rory, avice 
says she, you’re welcome at last, and it’s [ that has 
been long on the look out for you. 

_ “Troth,” replied Rory, “an it is’nt with my own 
good will I come here in the long run.” 

**f know that,” says the hag, but it’s along lane 
has no turn—you come when you could’nt help it. 

Well, surea body could’nt have a much sounder 
reason, any how, again answered Rory. 4 

** Whist your impudence?” says the old woman 
beginning to be offended, ** I’ve had trouble enough 
in bringiug things about already—bat say, how would 
you like to be shut of the breeches?” 

** How woulda sick man like to be shut of his 
plague.” 

‘* But,” replied the witch with a sneer, would you 
promise never again to shoot at black rams with sil- 
ver bullets. 

Rory held down his head, I’d rather go without 
breeches till a day after eternity first, and if that 
don’t please you, 1’) swear it on— 

_Stop, Stop,” interrupted the old woman, clap- 
ping herhand upon his mouth, (she was afraid he 
was going to say ‘the bible,”) your word will do, 
but mark me,—take this bundle, it contains the four 
trotters of the black ram, when you return home, 
sew tiem up in the breeches, and bury them six 
feet deep, precisely under the spot where you shot 
him in the monge meadows. Then you must 
watch the place constantly for three days, taking 
care, €Very morning, to strew it with Hemlock 
flowers, and yarrow and sprinkle it plentifully with 
water drawn from Hang Gallows Hole, in a copper 
skillet. 

Follow this direction and vou will be troubled no 
more, and now good morning to you Rory O*Flan- 
nigan, and fair speed by the way;” with this she 
breathed upon the breeches, and strange as it may 
appear, the next moment every mother’s son and 
daughter of them was safe and sound back again in 
the town of Portarlington. 


ticipation of being forever rid of the Ramskins.— 
That evening they were buried with the trotters, and 
every thing attendedto. ‘The nextday, and the next 
he continued his watch, without seeing any thing 
extraordinary, but at the close of the third, exactly 
72 hours after the interment, the ground began to 
shake violently beneath him; the next moment it 
opened with an uproarious crash, and out sprusg 
Molly Baggs, as large as life, and as old avd ugly as 
ever. first care was to yawn and shake herself; 
her next was to hit Rory a polthogue on the left ear, 
that sent him spinning into the ditch like a castle 
top, and then whipping her broomstick under her, 
olf she went like a bottle of pop, and has never been 
heard from since. 

Rory O‘Flannigan and his wife Nelly are still liv- 
ng in Portarlington, and doing well, and if you ques- 
tion our veracity on the subject, we can refer you 
with a clear conscience to them, for well we know, 
that either one or the other would rise from their 
beds at twelve o’clock at night, to swear that every 
word we have been teliing yon about the BE- 
WITCHED INEXPRESSIBLES,” is a confound- 
ed lie.” J. M. 


*’ Twas their joy and delight 
To be dirty and drunk of a Saturday night. 
THE SPECTRE GIRL. 

From a recent Work published in Paris and London. 

The following strange story is told by the Countess 
of Bradi; our readers may attach as much credit to it 
as they think it deserves. 

1 should not have dared, twenty years ago, to re- 
late what I once witnessed on a journey from Paris 
to Marseilles. At that period truth alone was not 
sufficient in a narrative, there™must also be probabili- 
ty; and readers chose, for this reason, to remain 
ignorant of a host of circumstances which give end- 
less variety to human life, and an ever-changing as- 
pect to human nature. We now, perhaps, incline to 
the opposite extreme. A philosopher has truly said 
‘all is possible;” and as I am a convert to the truth 
of this axiom, I have no hesitation in relating the 
following ancedote. 

On the 21st of October, 1812, I was.a passenger in 
a diligence which, as it slowly ascended the hill at 
Autun, gave me leisure to examine a landscape of 


Vineyards just stripped of their rich fruit,—a sad 


Rory went to work witha light heart, in the an- | 


joyiul. 


sight to one who had no interest in calculating the 
value of the produce. My fellow travellers were 
vulgar people, and, to our general misfortune, one of 
them was nursing a little boy, whom I should have 
considered a fine child any where but in a publie con- 
veyance, carrying nine inside; of whom, however, 
there were yet ouly seven. 

At a short distsnce from’ Autun we perceived, on 
our right, a magnificent country seat, whose principal 
avenue led tothe high road. The lodge gate was 
wide open, and at its entrance stood a carriage, seve- 
ral saddle horses, and a group of individuals, con- 
sisting of elegant women, attended by well-dressed 
men, and a host of livery menials. The diligence 
stopped in front of the group, from which two ser- 
vants advanced, the one carrying a large travelling 
trunk, the other a carpet bag, which the conductor | 
stowed away upon the root. While this was being 
attended to, a iine-looking young man was taking 
leave of the party. Two ladies and an old gentle- 
man, who stood ata little distance from the rest, 
seemed to vecupy the greatest share of his attention. 
The ladies were evidently mother and daughter; the 
young traveller held a hand of each, which he kissed 
alternately. At length that of the younger lady re- 
ceived the last kiss, and the old gentleman gently 
pushed the youth towards the door of the diligence, 
which the latter entered, and seated himself without 
paying any attention to its previous occupants; thea 
thrusting bis body half throagh the window he seem- 
ed desirous not to lose a word addressed to him. 

* A pleasant journey!” repeated several voices— 
‘In a week, at Beaupreau,” said the mother— 
** Adieu, Maurice!’? was added by the youthful and 
timid voice, more calculated to touch the heart than 
the ear. ‘The traveller also repeated the “word 
“adieu!” waving his hand and agitating his body, 
without seeming to care the least for the inconveni- 
ence to which he put his unhappy tellow-passengers. 
Atlength the diligence began once more to move, 
and, as there was a bend in the road, all further sig- 
nals of leave-taking soon became impossible. M. 
Maurice now seated himself, and began to look at 
his fellow-travellers, who examined him in their 
turn, and seemed fluttered by the elegance of his ap- 
pearance. His figure was symmetry itself, and no- 
thing could be more strikingly handsome than his 
features; but there was an expression of gay reckless- 
ness in his dark eye, and he smiled too often to be 
altogether to my taste; in short, there was a light- 
hearted joyousness in his countenance which vexed 
me, for L had begun by setting him dowp as a hero of 
romance, We had scarcely advanced two leagues fur- 
ther ere we knew that he was in the army; that his 
tamily dwelt in the Chateau de Beaupreu on the banks 
of the Drome; that the old gentleman in the avenue 
was his uncle, one of the richest land-ownersin Bure 
gundy, at whose house he had just spent six weeks 
with the Countess of ‘T*** and her daughter Augusta; 
that he had been betrothed to the latter from her ine 
fancy, because their estates lay contigous; that he 
was going to make preparations for their marriage, 
which was to take place a fortnight after, at the cha- 
teau of the countess; and, lastly, that he was going to 
resign his commission, in order to live six months 
in the year, in the quiet of philosophy, upon his own 
estate, and six months as a courtier at Paris, Edu- 
cation and good manners prevented him from being 
tiresome, yet he was naturally talkative, and the nuvy- 
ancy of his spirits made him eager to communicate 
to others the feelings of happiness by which he was 
then excited. He seemed anxious to be upon good 
terms with every one inthe diligence. In short, his 
good-nature was such, and even lis fiightiness in such 
good taste, that Lat last became interested in him, 
although L am much better disposed to weep with 
those who weep, than to laugh with those who are 


On a sudden our vehicle stopped; our progress was 
impeded by a crowd of men, women and children, 
all mingling their cries with the notes of a dozen 
fiddles, the pressing invitations of two merry-an- 
drews, and the energetic remonstrances of four gend- 
armes. We were in the midst of a fair. 

** What saint’s day can this be?” said our fellow- 
passenger, Madame Pinguet, taking an almanac from 
her reticule: ‘* ah! it is the 2Lst, St. Ursula’s day.” 

** Ursula!” repeated M. Maurice, looking at the 
woman with an air of surprise. 

** Yes,” replied the latteg giving him the almanac; 
‘look! the 2ist,—that is to-day—St. Ursula’s day.”® 

M. Maurice iastinetively took the almanac, and 
pronounced the word Ursula ina low voice; then, 
if lost in thought, he remained silent. 

On receiving back her almanac, Madame Pinguet 
asked him whether his inteuaded bride bore the name 
of Ursula in addition to that of Augusta. But M. 
Maurice was so absent, that the good lady was oblig- 
ed to repeat her question several times, crea faintly- 
articulated ‘no’ issued from his lips; after which 
he uttered not another word. 

We were at the hour of the day so solemnly des- 
cribed by Aligheri, - 

Che paja ’1 giorno pianger che si muore: 

an hour at which even the postillions cease to swear, 
and involuntarily participate in the calmness spread 
over nature. Silence led to reverie, reverie to sleep; 
and neither of us knew how the time had latterly 
passed when the coach stopped, and we found our- 
selves at Chalons-sur-Saone. Here we had supper. 
The linen was clean, the fare excellent, andall seem- 
ed well satisfied, except M. Maurice, 

The diligence again started. ‘* Are we out of 


** Why do you ask?” said at length one of the fe- 
male passengers. 

** Oh! I have no particular reason.” 

** Were you ever before at Chalons?” 

** Yes: | was once quartered there.” 

Here the conversation eeased; for the motion of 
| the coach, the darkness, and the heat of the weather, 
disposed us to sleep; to which, for my own part, I 
had yielded, when l was awoke by a horrible jolt; 

the vehicle had stopped. 

What is the matter? What has happened?” 
But we h-d no time for conjecture, the door opened. 
** There is still a vacant place,” said the conductor. 
This was true, and yet we grumbled, for we were so 
comfortable at that moment. 

**tlere’s a young lady,.’ said the conductor, **who 
will not take up much room;” and a small figure in 
white appeared upon the steps. ‘* She will not trou- 
ble you much, for she is deaf and dumb. I know 
her, and have already taken her twice to Lyons. — 
The devil be with her!” said he, in an under tone; 
‘she has always brought me bad luck; you can place 
her between you on the front seat. Take care of 
your horses, postillion!—~The poor beasts seem 
trightened; they stopped suddenly bgfore, and now 
they are rearing.—-Woah! so! so!—Oh! you may be 
easy on that score, Monsieur le Cure, | will take 
good care of the young lady.” These last words 
were addressed to a man in the garb of a priest, 
whom, by the light of the coach lantegn, we could 
perceive standing in the road. 


The new comer having seated herself, the con- 
ductor gave the signal to the postillion, and off we 
started, We were all anxious to know something of 
our new fellow-traveller, but as she was deaf and 
dumb that was impossible. 

‘The women in the diligence, and particularly Ma- 
dame Pinguet, seemed disposed to talk a little upon 
this double infirmity, but were prevented by the 
screams ol the baby, which would neither sleep nor 
take the breast. An unpleasant sensation of cold 
now crept over usall. In vain did we pull up the 
glasses, and wrap our shawls and cloaks about us-- 
we all telt chilled, 


M. Maurice at length let down the glass on his 
side, declaring that the external air was warmer than 
the atmosphere we breathed in the diligence; and, 
without being able to assign any cause for it, we 
found he wasright. But though we now shivered a 
little less, we nevertheless all complained of a dread- 
fully uneasy sensation. The deaf and dumb girl 
who had come among us, was laughingly declared 
to be the cause of our feelings; a general maledic- 
tion was jestingly cast upon her, and each endea- 
voured again to relapse into sleep: but this was im- 
possible. One awoke in a fright—another was con- 
tintially starting,—a third had frightful Greams,-- 
and I shook awoke M. Maurice, who was moan- 
ing dreadfully; he told me he had the nightmare. 
Amid these uncomfortable feelings, which seemed 
like a sudden blight fallen upon our hearts, the poor 
deaf and dumb girl was forgotten. The first beams 
of day, reflected upon her white dress, at length at- 
tracted our attention towards her. We long looked 
at ber in silent astonishment; for we seemed fearful 
of trusting our own senses. Each of ws thought that 
it was an illusion, or the effect of twilight. But the 
snd soon appeared above the horizon, and put an 
end to our doubts. Our fellow-traveller struck us 
with affright. Her skin, of a livid and deadly white, 
seemed just fastened upon bare bones; the orbits of 
her eyes presented an immense circumference; her 
thin skinny lips could scarcely cover a perfect set of 
projecting teeth; and the muscles and blood-vessels 
of her neck stood outin strong relief. In a word, 
hew face was a perfect death’s head, with the excep- 
tion of two small eyes, sparkling like live coals from 
the bottom of their immense orbits, and a vivacity of 
motion which made her turn her singular counte- 
nance from one side to the other with an appearance 
of insatiable curiosity. After scanning this strange 
figure for a considerable time, we looked at each 
other in silence, as if fear had tied our tongues, The 
little black eyes of the object of our surprise seemed 
to interrogate us in succession, and her large mouth 
smiled, but with an expression of gaiety so out of 
character with her countenance, that we cast down 
our eyes under the glance of hers: she seemed like 
death laughing in our faces. Now that we have 
read the ‘* Fantastic Tales,” such an object might 
appear simple enough, but, in 1812, it seemed to us 
like the wild phantasm of a dream, 


M. Maurice spoke first, ‘‘But for my respect for 
the present company, I would say with the conduc- 
tor, ‘The Devil take her!’ Did you ever see such a 
face as hers! I have often beheld corpses on the 
field of battle; L have also seen dissecting rooms; but 
never did I—— Upon my soul she makes us all 
shudder. Look at the poor little baby; it istoo much 
afraid even to cry.” 


Meantime, the poor object of these remarks look- 
ed at us all, and burst into a fit of laughter; but to 
the sight only, for we heard no sound. The silent 
laughter-raised in us feelings of horror, but not the 
least sympathy for her misfortunes. I Know not 
what contessions we should have made lo each other 
had not the axletree broke. I shall say nothing of 


The deaf and dumb girl quickly scrambled over our 
prostrate bodies, aad got out first. When we had 
followed her, and stood contemplating the carriage 
lying upon its side, and our baggage strewed about 
the road, we were content to offer short congratula- 


Chalons?” constantly inquired M. Maurice, 


tions to each other on the preservation of our lives. 


the confusion consequent upon such an aceident,— _ 
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Not so the conductor; he gave vent to curses and 
imprecations. 

**Did I not tell you so?” he exclaimed, ‘that curs- 
ed litthe dead woman, as they call herin her own | 
neighbourhood, has broaght this misfortune upon us. 
‘This is the third time she has gone in my coach to— 
Lyons. The first time, one of the horses fell dead, 
the second, a postillion broke his leg, and now - 

A house on the road side offered us an asylum, 
whilst the diligence was being repaired. ‘There 
the conductor deposited us, whilst a postillion 
mounted one of the horses to fetch the blacksmith 
and wheelwright from a neighbouring village. 

It was not yet nine o’clock, and we thought this a | 
good opportunity for taking a comfortable breakfast. 
‘The weather was beautiful; the sun shone brightly, 
and, whilst our meal was getting ready, we rambled 
about the neighbourhood. But the scenery was not 
very picturesque or beautiful. There was indeed 
nothing to attract attention save a huge cross, about 
fifty yards from the house, surrounded by threv 
young elms. A few branches of sweetbriar and 
common bramble were gently waving around a small 
grass plot, extending round the stone at the foot of 
the eross. All this was very common; but it was so 
tastefully done, that it would have formed a beauti- 
ful little vignette for a keepsake. 

“Weil,” said Maurice, ‘fas I have nothing else to 
do, 1 will sketch this pretty spot.” 

Atthis moment Madame Pinguet knelt upon the 
stone, and began to tell a long chaplet of beads. 

‘* Admirable!” continued Maurice, ‘‘she will be a 
good figure in my sketch.—Can you conceive any 
thing like that young girl? Treally ean’t bear to look 
ather. Yet how cruel is her fate! for she is young, 
and perhaps susceptible of love.” 

Young!” I exclaimed. 

. “Yes, her motions and attitudes show youth, and 
extreme youth too. Whenata distance, she might 
inspire interest; but this feeling isdestroyed the mo- 
ment she appears.” 

‘¢Tassure you,” I said, ‘that in the coach she 
seemed disposed to flirt with you, for she looked at 
you asif she desired to catch your attention.” ‘ 

‘The poor wretch,” said Maurice, as he raised 
his black silk cravat, and twirled his well-curled 
mustachios. ‘* The litthe woman a coquette? And 
why not? Oh! woman, woman!” é 

* J should suppose you had much reason to com- 
plain. Have you been often in love?” 

‘¢ Yes, but it never lasted more than a weeek.” 

** And yet you are going to be married.” 

** Ol! that is very different. A| woman takes your 
namé, and you administer her property; and then 
you have children to whom you leave your palaces 
and titles. But this is not what I term love. Augusta 
ischarming—but I have known so many charming 
women. Marriage is good, beeause it fixes you in 
the station you are to live in. But love is the most 
delightful pastime that——” 

Madame Pinguet arose, aud fetching the deaf and 
dumb girl, who was in the midst of a herd of goats 
playing with the animals, made signs to the poor 

~ ereature to kneel and pray with ber at the foot of the 
cross. 1 know not what the girl had at first thought 
Madame Pinguet wanted, bat she had quietly suffer- 
ed herself to be led under the elms, But when the 
good lady endeavoured to make her kneel, she trip- 
ped away laughing, and turned to the goats, which 
she at length led to browse upon the briar that form- 
ed so graceful a hedge round the cross. 

‘* She is the genius of evil,”” Maurice exclaimed, 
*¢ and the horror with which she inspires me is in- 
stinct. Look, she is destroying the only beauty in 
this landscape.” 

At this moment the old goatherd and his dogs 
came and drove away the goats from the hedge. The 
little dead woman followed them, whilst Maurice 
and I advanced towards the old man, and requested 
that he would continue to protect this little spot.— 
The goatherd knew nothing of landscape effects or 
sketches; but he informed us, that he prevented his 
goats from eating the bushes and grass of the en- 
closure, beeause at the foot of the cross where the 
grass was thickest, a female had been buried about 
eight months before. 

** Was she then murdered on that spot?” inquired 
Maurice. 

**T believe not, Sir,” the goatherd replied. ** How- 
ever, she lodged at the house where you are waiting. 
The people there can tell you all about her. I was 
not then in the conntry.” 

The moment we reached the house, Maurice in- 
terrogated our hostess, whom the other travellers 
were urging to hasten the breakfast. As she was 
laying-the cloth, she informed us that a young 
girl arrived at her house one rainy night. She was 
weary and sad, and her eyes seemed inflamed with 
weeping. She retired to a private room, in which 
she shut herself for nearly a month, paying her ex- 

enses each day; but these expenses were very trifling, 

ecause she searcely ate anything. She used to roam 
abont at night, and was often seen sitting upon the 
stones at the fuot of the cross. One day she was 
found dead uader one of the elms, to a branch of 
which she had hanged herself with a silk handker- 
chief. The branch had given way, and in her fall 
her temple had come in contact with one of the 
stones, which, as the Doctor said, was the cause of 
her death. 

‘The Mayor eame and scolded us,” continued 
the hostess, **for having harboured a vagabond; for 
she had not a single paper with her to show who she 
was. The priest refused to bury her, or to allow 


but I had pity on her poor young corpse—I begged 
that it might be buried near the cross, for the ground 
there must be almost as good as consecrated gronnd. 
Besides, she had given me her will, enclosed in an 
old frame which I sold to her, after taking from it a 
fine portrait of the Emperor; and I have also placed 
it in the public room, as she requested I would.” 

‘There was now a general call for the will, which 
the hostess produced in a glazed frame of black 
wood; but the glass was so dirty that we could not 
read aword, At our request it was washed, and the 
frame put into the hands of M. Maurice. 

On looking at the writing, he uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and changed colour. 

** Well!” said 1, with curiosity. 

** Good God, how singular!” he exclaimed. 

** You seem to know the hand-writing!” I said. 
should [know it? Awill! Our good 
hostess calls complaints and lamentations a will.” 
‘* Let me read them.” 

M. Maurice’s hand trembled, and he continued to 
exclaim as if unconsciously: ** Thisis very singular; 
quite extraordinary !” 

I took the frame out of Maurice’s hands, for he still 
held it, though he had done reading the paper, and 
I copied the following lines written with a somewhat 
unsteady hand,— 

‘* Be silent, if you recognize my hand writing; on 
my knees I implore you not to tell my name, tor I 
shall be afraid of my father even after death; I am 
dishonoured; and I must die. It isa dreadful thing; 
but L cannot act otherwise, [ have no more money, 
no strength to work, and he whom I love bade me 
farewell with laughter. Would I had lost my 
senses! but I could not become mad. I fear death, 
but still Tmustdie. Lam not yet fifteen. Let poor 
givlsof my age beware of gentlemen who come to 
thera disguised. Their hands are whiter than the 
hands of workmen; they utter strange words; and 
their voice is soft. But they love not girls beneato 
them in rank. ‘They deceive and abandon, and then 
laugh at them, I was superior to my station in life; 
but I was only fifteen; had I been older I should have 
deserved my misfortune. I have erred bitterly, but 
I dearly loved him who has destroyed my peace.— 
All must now end. I hope for the prayers of every 
christian soul who passes this way. Let them pray 
also for him; for he is the cause of all; but let them 
say nothing to my father.” 

As I read these simple wailings of a sacred heart, 
the hostess and the female passengers showed by 
their sobs, how much they were affected; even the 
men betrayed emotion. Madame Pinguet uttered 
a vehement philippie against male perfidy. She 
said, indeed, nothing new, but she repeated all that 
had been said before on the subject, and became 
much warmer because M. Maurice, who had recov- 
ered his presence of mind, was endeavouring to turn 
the whole into ridicule. ‘The other man composing 
our party, sided with the kind-hearted Madame Pin- 
guet, and althaugh M. Maurice reproached the lat- 
ter, allthe honours of the discussion were won by 
the fair devotee. 

It is fortunate,” exclaimed M. Maurice, ‘that 

our lovely little fellow-traveller from Chalons is 
condemned to silence, for I should have had her 
also for an antagonist; and 1 confess, that such a face 
talking of love and romance, would have proved ir- 
resistible.” 
This recalled the little dead woman to our recol- 
lection; and we now for the firtt time remarked 
that she was not present at breakfast. The conductor 
informed us that she neyer sate at table, but con- 
tented herself with a crust of dry bread. 1 looked 
through the open door, and saw ner distributing 
this bread to the goats, by which she was surround- 
ed. Poor creature! the animals, after taking from 
her hand the good she offered them, hastily fled from 
her, as if frightened at her aspect. 

The coach being repaired, we proceeded on our 
journey, during which we constantly felt a damp 
chill difficult to account for, and experienced a phy- 
sical and mental uneasiness, which spread sadness 
amongst us, and put a stop to all conversation. In 
spite of his efforts, M. Maurice was unable to re- 
sume his appearance of unconcern, and his lively 
conversation of the preceding day. 

We were delighted when we reached Lyons, and 
M. Maurice and [agreed to embark in one of the 
passage boats which dese@ds the Rhone, he for Va- 
lence, and | for Avignon. We met with pleasure 
upon the deck of this vessel, and he had recovered 
ds gaicty. 1 wasnow better acquainted with him, 
and had received from him more circumstantial de- 
tails about his fortune and his prospects of future 
happiness. He wasreaily one of the most fortunate 
men of his age, and his expectations were of the 
highest and most brilliant kind. 

Vhe navigation of the Rhone is disagreeable at 
this season of the year; the sources whence this ri- 
ver is supplied are already frozen, and the waters 
are consequentiy low. Our great and unwieldy boat 
grounded so often, that on the second day we were 


Pomier. The kitchen was the only public room, 
and by the dim light of its iron lamp, the first thing 
we discovered in a corner were the flashing eyeballs 
of the little dead woman. 

‘J cannot stand this,” said Maurice; ‘I had much 
rather return and sleep in the boat. Had I known 
she would have chosen this conveyance, I certainly 
should have gone by land.” On saying this, be leit 
the house, and a moment after F perceived that the 
young girl was also absent. The tcbacco-smoke 


obliged to sleep at a gloomy and wretched inn at. 


the repast, which the host and hostess were 
to call a supper, was ready. 

I bent my footsteps towards the Rhone, whose 
waters [ heard gently murmuring under the beams of 
the moon, which heavy clouds driven by a wind in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere now and then 
overeast. In the midst ofa willow grove, [ thought 
I perceived M. Maurice, and near him a small figure 
in white. 

‘© Why, how is this!” thought I; ‘the eannot have 
taken to the death’s head, and made an appointment 
with her. Atall events, I shall quiz him.” 

A dark cloud now passed across the moon, and I 
saw himno more; but I heard a loud laugh, and the 
name of Ursala pronounced, and immediately after 
a splash as of a heavy body falling into the water, 
interrupted the uniformity of its murmurs. I called 
Maurice; he answered not. ‘The moon again shone 
forth in her splendonr, and 1 looked for him and the 
deaf and dumb girl: both had disappeared. |My 
voice had, however, attracted the attention of the 
boatmen. 

persons are in the water,” Lexclaimed in 
terror, ‘they will be drowned.” 

The boatmen ran to the place. Torches were 
lighted, the river searched, and in the course of half 
an hour the body of Maurice was discovered among 
the reeds. All our efforts for his recovery were of 
no avail; the last spark of life had fled. ‘The body 
of the little dead woman was never found. 

I shall net state the conclusion to which I have 
come upon the above facts. The reader now knows 
as much as I do, and may, according to his own ideas, 
account for the sgitation of Maurice on hearing the 
name of Ursula, his impatience to get beyond Cha- 
lons, the catastrophe which prevented his marriage, 
and the impression produced upon him by the little 
dead woman, my description of whom is reaily not 
an imaginary one. 


pleased 


— — 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Satrurpay, Jury 20, 1833. 


SARATOGA. 

A letter from the Springs, under date of Monday 
last, states the number of visiters there is uncom- 
monly large for this season of the year. At Con- 
gress Hall there are about 180 visiters—at the U. 
States Hotel, 150—at the Pavilion; about 100—and 
at Union Hall, over 100. The Houses are all filling 
fast. 


INFANTICIDE.—A new born infant was fou nd upon 
a dvay, back of an alley, in Baltimore, on Tuesday 
last, with its head broken. 


On Sunday morning last nine persons were bap- 
tized by immersion in the river Schuylkill, opposite 
Norristown. Onc of the candidates was a deaf and 
dumb girl, who was educated in Philadelphia, and 
received her religious impressions from the perusa 
of the Bible. , 


It is said that Charles Kemble intends taking up 
his residence permanently in this country. 


We gave an extract a day or two since from Go- 
dol phin,the new novel recently republished by Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. We were unable at the time to 
express an Opinion concerning it, but have since 
found leisure to look over its pages, and hasten to ad- 
vise those of our readers who are fond of a powerful 
preduction to do likewise. Itis the work ofa supe- 
rior mind, contains many thrilling and eloquent pas- 
sages, and would do no diseredit to the reputation 
even of Bulwer. A London eritie, when speaking o 
it, says,—** Since the days of Junius, no publication 
has excited such keen, and in same instances, pain= 
ful curiosity, as the lately published tale of-** Go- 
dolphin.” The writer, let him take what measures 
he may for concealment, cannot fail to be soon dis- 
covered. The whole aristocracy, male and female, 
are concerned in bringing to light, one who has 
aimed at them so palpable a hit, which they feel in 
proportion to the manifest power of the unknown ia- 
flictor, and to the intimate knowledge he evidently 
possesses of their secret proceedings. It has indeed 
been surmiséd that, severe as is his book on our 
living patricians, the novelist is himself one of 
them! ‘Fhough the actual writer may flatter him- 
‘self that his disguise will be as impenetrable as that 
of the author of Junius, he will, there is reason to 
think, from the measures now taken, be probahly 
detected ere many weeks shall have elapsed.” 


A large number of visiters, of the most respectable 
class, have already taken up their quarters for the 
remainder of the summer at the Brandy wine Springs. 
The location is a most delightful one, and all who 


her remains to be interred in consecrated ground; 


soon forced me to take a walk in the open air until 


| have visited in that neighbourhood testify as to the 


courtesy and ability of the host, Mr. Page. The 
springs are acknowledged to be among the most 
healthful in the country—and are especially conve. 
nient for the citizens of Philadelphia and Beltimore, 
veing about seven miles from New Castle and about 
five from Wilmington. 


The Cheltenham Chronicle states as a coincidence 
that on the same day on which Edmund Kean, 
the great tragedian, died, a lady also died in that 
town who had officiated as bridesmaid at his wed- 
ding. Kean was,then in hamble circumstances, and 
the lady alluded to lent him money to pay the wed. 
ding fees and other necessary expenses, which sum 
was honourably repaid some years after, when the 
hero of the tragic muse attained the celebrity of be. 
ing the greatest actor of the day. 


The ** Museum of Foreign Literature,” for the 
present month, is a very excellent number. It con- 
tains in all, thirty articles, many of them of unusual 
interest. We givea list of them—Memoirs of Felix 
Ness; Naval operations in the Potomac; The Slave 
Trade; Plunder in Chesapeake Bay; Mary Gray and 
Bessy Bell; Writers on Irish Character; The Black 
Napoleon; Divine Poems; To a Snowdrop; The 
Irish Peer; Death and Madness; Pellico’s Imprison- 
ment; Voyages and Travels; Anonymous Letters;The 
Nobility in New York; The Live Child; the First 
Romance; Mr. Rush in England; Voyage to Naples; 
Prince de Talleyrand; The Accused; Iron Houses: 
Winter Evenings; The Holy Family; Rising of the 
Dead; Jeannie Morrison; Willie; Sea Song; Napo- 
Jeon; Chivalry, and Varieties. We are glad to learn 
that the Museum continues to increase in patronage, 
It is a valuable periodieal and deserves to succeed. 


The Kembles concluded their engagement at the 
Albany Theatre on Wednesday evening last. 


The ostensible improvements in the Arcade of this 
city, are too evident not to be perceived even bya 
cursory observer. The dry good stores and china 
stores, give new vigour and value to that part of the 
city, and among the other stores at the east avenue, 
one particularly attracts attention, No. 5, we be- 
lieve, where is found an almost depot for children’s 
dresses of every kind and quality, done ina style 
of neatness, amountingeven to fashionable elegance, 
Other articles there are similarly beautiful. 


A shoemaker named Philip Rose, a German by 
birth, committed suicide at the State Prison of New 
York on Wednesday last, by cutting his throat. 


THE WIFE—A TALE OF MANTUA, 

We some weeks since made favourable mene 
tion of this new play from the pen of Sheridan 
Knowles, and gave one or two brief extracts from it. 
It has already been represented once or twice 
once in this city, and will, if we are not much mis- 
taken, become a favourite, especially during the ap- 
proaching winter, when, it is understood, Miss Kem- 
ble will appear in the principal female character.— 
The following brief but lucid synopsis of the plot, 
which we copy from the Charleston Courier, is not 
without interest to those who have not had an op- 
portunity of perusing the entire production: 

Leonardo Gonzaga, heir to the Dukedom of Man- 
tua, while wandering among the snow-crowned moun- 
tains of Switzerland, becomes buried beneath an ava- 
lanche, from which perilous situation he is rescued 
by a peasant. Mariana, the peasant’s daughter, a 
beautiful girl, ‘*kept watch by what seemed his 
death-bed,” and nursed him, until she 
ce saw at last the ruddy dawn of health 
Begin to mantle o’er his pallid form, 


And glow, and glow, till forthat last it burst 
Into confirmed, broad and glorious day.” 


The gentle maiden soon loved indeed” the noble 
youth her cares had warmed again to life, but he, 
though oft betraying love, yet with some uncertainty 
in his looks, with an apparent struggle suppressed 
its utterance. At length he spoke of his departure 
—‘‘fixed the parting day, but kept it not”—and 
finally ‘* he went.” Mariana could not live without 
him—her native per gg lost all its beauty— her home 
its charm, and with her father, who * loved his 
child,” she followed Leonardo 


‘**To Mantua! to breathe the air he breathed; 

To walk upon the ground he walked upon; 

To look upon the things he looked upon; 

To look perchanee on him! perchance to hear him; 
To touch him! never to be knowa to him, 

*Till he was told, she lived and died his love.” 


Soon «after her arrival at Mantua, where she fails 
to find her lover, her father dies, and leaves her to 


the guardianship of the Commissary Hugo, Count 
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becomes captivated with 


oble 
1, and favoured by 


f the portionless girl, ans 
secks her hand in marriage, 


resists with strong repugnan 
ute a suit to compe 


the beauty 0 
her guardian, 


| her to the marriage 
Ferrardo Ganzaga, who 
to the Ducal throne, 
1 death of his cousin 
‘The unmanly Ferrardo 
| for the maid, and in spite 


lover, institute a 
before the reigning prince, 
has succeeded in the meantime 


in consequence of the suppos 
Leonardo, the rig 
refuses to hear counsel fo ; 
of her own pathetic pleading that she is 


A maid betrothed! 
All but the rites, a wife! a wedded heart, 
Although unwedded hand, 


adjudges her to Florio. ‘The true hearted maiden, 
takes a small vial from her bosom, containing ‘* the 
bane of fifty lives,” and threatens to swallow the fa- 
tal draught, unless ‘the Duke 
At this eritical moment, Leonardo, 
watching in disguise the pr 
closes himself, assumes his eat, 
his love, and weds the fair, the faiihful Mariana.— 
Ferrardo, burning with the rage of disappointed am- 
bition, plots the ruin of his brother’s peace, and seeks 
to effect his purpose by easting a stain upon the re~ 
putation of his wife. .An opportunity 1s afforded 
Ferrardo, by the departure of Leonardo for the wars, 
in which he runs a career of success and glory. Fer- 
rardo selects as his agent Julien St. Pierre, one of 
his dissolute and needy retainers; and contrives a 
subtle plot by which it is made to appear to all Man- 
tua, that Mariana has been false to wedlock, and has 
fled with her parawour to some secret covert of their 
Ferrardo forthwith, proceeds to the 
f Leonardo with the tale of shame, but the 
ith faith, almost if not who!ly unexampled, 
in woman’s purity and love, and with a most un- 
Othello-like absence of jealousy, refuses it credence 
against proof scarce less than that ‘fof Holy writ.” 
At this moment Mariana makes her appesrance, 
and after subjecting the faith of her lord to further 
vering, so much so, that he 


htful hei. 


recal his fou! decree.” 
who had been 
ogress of the cause, dis- 
ducal seat, acknowledges 


uilty loves. 


trial, finds it still unwa 
says to Ferrardo 


«¢ To solemn mortal combat I defy thee! 

That from thy lips, at point of my true sword 
Admission I extort, of an attempt 

‘Yo slur my lady’s honour—for thy soul j 
No shriving knows, no healing speech with priest, 
*Till by confession, it heaves off that sin.” 


Mariana tries in vain to prevent the combat, and 
just as the mortal struggle is about to commence, St. 
Pierre (who turns out to be the brother of Mariana, 
seduced in early youth, from his paternal roof and 
the honesty of his peasant’s life, by Ferrardo, ) rushes 
forward, betrays the villany of Ferrardo, and causes 
every ** cloud to pass away” from Mariana’s fame. 
Ferrardo, prompted by foiled malice and ungovern- 
able rage, wounds the penitent St. Pierre, who dis- 
closes his relationship to Mariana, and dies, 


ANOTHER NEW NOVEL—GODOLPHIN. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have just issued 
another new novel, entitled ‘*Godelphim.” 
anonymous—without preface or introduetion—and 
we are unable to say, whether it is of foreign or 
domestic origin, though probably of the former.— 
We subjoin its first chapter as a specimen. 


The Death-Bed of John Vernon.—His Dying 
W ords.—— Description of his Daughter, the He- 
roine.——T'he Oath. 

“Is the night calm, Constance?” 
‘Beautiful: the moon is af.” 
“Open the shutters wider, there. 

How beautiful! Come hitser, my child.” 
The rich moonlight that now shone through the 

windows, streamed on litle that it could invest with 

poetical attraction. The room was small, though not 
squallid in its character and appliances. 
curtains, of a dull chintz, were drawn back, and 
showed the form of a man, passed middle age, prop- 
ped by pillows, and bearing on his countenance 
the marks of approaching death. 
tenance it still was! 


It is a beauti- 


But what a coun- 
The broad, pale, lofty brow; 
the fine, straight, Grecian nose; the short, curved 
lip; the full, dirapled chin; the stamp of genius in 
every line and lineament;—these still defied disease, 
or rather borrowed from its very ghastliness a more 
impressive majesty. Besidesthe bed wasa_ table, 
spread with books ofa motley character. 
abstruse system of Calculations on Finance; there a 
volume of wild Baechanalian Songs; here the lofty 
aspirations of **Plato’s Phedo;” and there the last 
speech of some County Paris on a Mait ‘Tax; old 
newspapers and dusty pamphlets completed the in- 
tellectual litter; and above them rose, mournfully 
enough, the tall, speetral form of a half emptied 
phial, and a chamberecandlestick, erested by its ex- 


_Alight step approached the bed-side, and oppo- 
site the dying man now stooda girl, who might have 
But her features—of an 
exceeding, and what may be termed a regal beauty 
—were as fully developed as those of one who had 
told twice her years; and nota trace of the bloom 
or the undeterminate softness of girlhood could be 
marked on her countenance. 
pale as the whitest marble, but clear and lustrous; 
and her raven hair, parted over her brow in a 
fashion then uncommon, inereased the statue-like 
and classic effect of her noble features. ‘The expres- 


seen her thirteenth year. 


Her complexion was 


somewhat stern: but it might, in some measure, 
have belied her heart; for, when turned to the 
moonlight, you might see that her eyes were filled 
with tears, though she did not weep; and you might 
tell by the quivering of her lip, that a little hesi- 
tation in replying to any remark from the sufferer, 
arose from her difficulty in commanding her emo- 
tions. 

*‘Constance,” said the invalid, after a pause, 
in which he seemed to have been gazing with a quiet 
heart on the soit skies, that, blue and eloquent with 
stars, he beheld through the unclosed windows:— 
‘Constance, the hour is coming; I feelit by signs 
which I cannot mistake. I shall die this night.” 

“Oh! God!—my father!—my dear, dear father!” 
broke from Constance’s lips; ‘do not speak thus— 
do not =I wal! go to Doctor P 


help. They denied it me while it was yet time.— 
They left me to starve, or to rotin gaol, or to hang 
myself! ‘hey left me like a dog, and likea dog lL 
will die! 1 would not have one iota taken from the 
justice—the deadly and dooming weight of my dying 
curse.” Here violent spasms broke on the speech 
of the sufferer; and when, by medicine and his 
daughter’s attentions, he had recovered, he said, ina 
lower and calmer key:—‘ls all quiet below, Con- 
stance? Are allin bea? The landlady—the servants 
—our fellow lodgers?” 

**All, my father.” 

**Ay; then I shall diehappy. Thank God youare 
my only nurse and attendant. I remember the day 
when I was ill after one of their rade debauches.— 
Ili!—a sick headache—a fit of the spleen—a spoiled 
lap-dog’s iliness! Well: they wanted me that night 
to support one of their paltry measures—their Par- 
liamentary measures; and I had a Prince feeling my 
pulse, and a Duke mixing my draught, and a dozen 
Karls sending their doctors to me. I was of use to 
them then. Poor me! Read me that note, Con- 
stance: Flamborough’s note. Do you hesitate? ead 
it, say.” 

Constance trembled, and complied, 

*‘*MY¥ DEAR VERNON, 

am really au desespoir tf hear of your melan- 
choly state;—so sorry I cannot assist you. But you 
know my embarrassed circumstances. By-the-by, 1 
saw his Royal Highness yesterday. ‘Poor Vernon,’ 
said he, ‘would a hundred pounds do him any good?’ 
So we don’t forget you, mon cher. Ah! how we 
missed you at the Beefsteak! Never shall we know 
again so glorious a don vivant. You would laugh 
to hear L attempting to echo your old jokes. 
But time presses: { must be off to the house. You 
know what a motion it is. Would to God you 
were to“bring it on instead of that ass T . 
Adieu! I wish I could come and see you; but it 
would bresk my heart. Can I send you any books 
from Hookham’s? Yours ever, 

‘*F LAMBOROUGH. ” 

“This is the man whomI made Secretary of 
State,”? said Vernon. ‘*Very well! oh, it’s very 
well,very wellindeed! Let me kiss thee, my girl. 
Poor Constance! You will have good friends when 
I am dead! they will be proud enough to minister to 
Vernon’s daughter, when Death bas shown them 
Vernon was a loss. Youarevery handsome. Your 
poor mother’s eyes and hair—my father’s splendid 
brow and lip; and your figare, even now s0 stately! 
They will court you; you will have lords and great 
men enough at your feet; but you will never forget 
this night, or the agony of your father’s deaih-bed 
face, and the brand they have burnt in his heart.— 
And now, Constance, give me the Bible in which 
you read to me this morning:—that will do :—stand 
awsy from the light and fix your own eyes on mine, 
and listen as if your soul were in your ear. 

‘‘When was a young man, toiling my way to 
fortune through the labors of the Bar,—prudent, 
cautious, indelatigable, confident of success,—certain 
lords, who heard 1 possessed genius, and thought L 
might become their tool, came unto me, and be~ 
sought me to enter Parliament. Ltold them i was 
poor—was lately married—that my public ambition 
must not be encouraged at the expense of my private 
fortunes. ‘They answered, that they pledged them- 
selves those fortunes should be their care. | yielded: 
I deserted my profession: I obeyed their wishes: 1 
became famous—and a ruined man! They could not 
dine without me; they could not sup without me; they 
could not get drunk without me; no pleasure was sweet 
but in my company. What mattered it that, while I 

ministered to their amusement, [ was necessarily 
heaping debt upon debt—accumulating miseries for 
future years—laying up bankruptcy, and care, and 
shame, anda bioken heart, and an early death!— 
But listen, Canstance!—Are you listening ?—atten- 
tively?’ —Well! note now, ama just man. I do 
not blame my noble friends, my gentle patrons, for 
this. No: if I were forgetful of my interests, if 
{ preferred their pleasure to my happiness and 
honor, that was my crime, and I deserve the pun- 
ishent! But, look you!—Time went by, and my 
constitution was broken; debts came upon me; I 
could not pay; men mistrusted my word; my name 
in the country fell! With my health, my genius 
deserted me: I was no longer useful to my party; 
and when [ was on a sick bed—you remember it, 
Constance—the bailiffs came, and tore me away for 
a paltry debt—the value of one of those suppers 
the Prince used to beg metogive him. From that 
time my familiarsforsook me—not a visit, not a kind 
act, not a service for him whose day of work was over. 
Poor Vernon’s character was gone!—‘Shockingly 


involyed—could not perform his promises to his 


sion of her countenance seemed cold, sedate, and 


**No, child, no; [ loathe, I detest the thought of | 


creditors—always so extravagant—quite unprincipled 


—must give him up!’ 

‘*In those sentences lies the secret oftheir conduct. 
They did not remember that_for them, dy them, the 
character Was gone, the promises broken, the ruin 
incurred! They thought not how I had served 
them; how my bes: years had been devoted to ad- 
vance them—to ennoble their cause in the tying page 
of History! Ali this was not thought of: my life 
was reduced to two epochs—that of use to them— 
that not. During the first I was honored; during the 
latter I was leftto starve, or rot. Who freed me 
trom prisou?—who protects me now? One of my 
‘pariy’—my ‘noble friends’—my ‘honorable, right 
honorable friends?? No! a tradesman whom I once 
served in my holiday, and who alone of all the world 
forgets me notin my penance. You see gratituce, 
friendship, Spring up ouly in middle life; they grow 
not in high stations. 


= => 
the cage could make him start tack or sheet, till his 
hind-quarters were blown up by a handful of squibs 
and crackers cast in his den. The instant the ex- 
plosion took place the tiger gave a tremendous 
roar, and sprung fowards with great violence into 
the circle, where he stopped suddenly, and then 
glared his eyes round with a most suspicious scowl, 
After surveying the ground for a few seconds, he 
turned tail, and, in a most cowardly fashion, ran 
back; but observing the door ot his den closed, he 
swerved on one side, and leaped with prodigious 
violence against the ropes. Had the cords not been 
left so loose that the force became expended before 
they were drawn tight, I verily believe he might have 
broken through the meshes, or pulled down some of 
the posts. Instead of this, he merely got entangled 
with the lines, and losing all his patience, if he ever 
possessed any, he raged and roared, lashing bis tail 


about in the most furious style till he got free.— 


“And now come nearer, for my voice falters, and | Then turning round, he shot across the area like a 


{ would have these words distinctly heard. IL see 


Congreve rocket, and, after making an immense cat- 


the time coming when the Aristocracy of this country | like spring, pounced upon one of the mock figures 


roust fall. Men’s minds are bent to that purpose.— 
There shall be neither coronets, nor ermine, nor 
sounding titles, nor laws of entail and primogeni- 
ture. 1 feel what I say, as surely as ever man [elt 
truth inthe Book I now hold. But you, Constance 
—child, girl as you are—you I consider pledged to 
record, to fulfil my desire—my curse! Lay your 
hand on mine: swear that through life to death; 
swear!—You speak not! repeat my words after me!” 
Constance obeyed:—**through life to death; through 
good, through ill, through weakness, through power, 
you will devote yourself to humble, to abase that 
orderfrom whom your father received ingratitude, 
mortification, and death! Swear that you will not 
marry & poor and powerless man, who can minister 
not to the ends of that solemn retribution L invoke! 
Swear that you will seek to marry from amongst the 
greal; not through love, not through ambition, but 
thro’ hate, and fw revenge! You will seek to rise that 
you may humble those who have betrayed me! In 
the social walks of life you will délight to gall their 
vanities; in state-intrigues, you will embrace every 
measure that will bring them to their eternal down- 
fall. For this great end you will pursue all means: 
(What! you hesitate? Repeat, repeat, repeat!)— 
You will lie, cringe, fawn, and think vice not vice if 
it bring you one jot nearer to Revenge! With this 
curse on my foes L entwine my blessing, dear, dear 
Constance, on you; you, who have nursed, watched, 
all but saved me! God, God blessyou, my child!” 
And Vernon burst into tears. 

It was two hours after this singular scene, and ex- 
actly in the third hour of morning, that Vernon 
woke from a short and troubled sleep. The grey 
dawn (for the time was the height po es, al- 
ready began to labour through the shades and against 
the stars of night. A raw and comfortless chill crept 
over the earth, and saddened-the sir in the death- 
chamber. Constance sat by her father’s bed, her 
eyes fixed upon him, and her cheek more wan than 
ever by the pale light of that crude and cheerless 
drawn. When Vernon woke, his eyes, glazed with 
death, rolled faintly toward her, fixing and dimming 
in their sockets as they gazed; his throat rattled. But 
for one moment his voice found vent; a ray shot 
across his countenance as he uttered his last words 
—words that sunk at once and eternally to the core of 
his daughter’s heart--words that ruled her life and 
sealed her destiny:—‘‘Constance, remember—the 
Oath—Revenge!” 

SELECTIONS. 
DESCRIPTION OF ANIMAL COMBATS GIVEN BY 
THE RAJAU OF MYSORE. 

On one sideof the space within the ring two 
beautiful leopards stood chained to separate posts. — 
As these animals had been caught in the jungle the 
day before, nothing could be more sleek or glossy 
than their coats. Near those noble beasts, as if in 
contrast, were turned in, quite loose, two jackasses, 
each of which drew behind him, tied to his tail, a 
globular enipty leathern botie, called, I think, a 
dubbaa, about as large asa man could grasp in his 
arms. Intothese machines a handful of gravel or 
dried peas had been inserted, to make a noise as the 
poor donkey moved about. On the other side of the 
arena two painted wooden figures of men were 
placed in a leaning posture against stakes fastened 
in the ground. Exactly opposite to the Najah, at the 
further side of the ring, a huge cagé, composed of 
strong wooden bars, had been wheeled close to the 
ropes. A door on that side of the cage which faced- 
us being now drawn up, we discovered a large 
royal tiger sitting inthe attitude ofthe sphinx, ap- 
parently all ready for a spring. Ile looked ex- 
ceedingly fierce, and no wonder, for the poor wretch 
had been kept with little or no food ever since his 
capture in a pitfall in one-of the great teak forests of 
the Malabar Ghauts upwards of two days before.— 
The royal animal seemed very ill disposed to afford 
sport to folks who had treated him so uncourteously, 
for not an inch would he budge even when the net- 
ting was drawn up, and a clear course opened for 
him into the ring. Perhaps he felt alarmed at the 
dreadful hullabaloo of so many thousands of people 
bawling out, drums beating, and horns sounding, 
rows of elephants tossing up their trunks and horses 
snorting and praneing all round. Possibly, too, he 
might not have felt much tempted by the dainty 
company of the jackasses with their bottles of peas. 


At all events, no poking of sticks or thumping on 


of men, the head of which he twisted offin an ine 
stant. Ducing this proceeding he gave utterance to 
afierce growl, or murmur of satisfaction, enough 
to make one’s bloed rua cold. As soon as he detect- 
ed the trick, he first flung the head violently from 
him, and tore the figure all to pieces with his claws, 
and made another attempt to break through the en- 
closure, but with no better success than at first. 


I really thought at one time he would have effect- 
ed hisescape by climbing over at the place where 
his cage stood. Both his fore paws were actually 
upon the roof, and with no great struggle, he might 
have gained the top, from whence his leap into the 
midst of the crowd, must have produced a pretty 
tolerable sensation, I guess! Fortunately, a courage- 
ous little boy, about twelve years old, who had pereh- 
ed himself on the cage to see the fun, stood quite 
firm, whenall his older companions seattered right 
and left, in terror of the tiger’s open jaws close 
to them. ‘This bold young fellow held in his 
hand a short stout club, and the instant the tiger 
showed himself above the ropes, he Jent him such a 
sound rap onthe nose that the animal fell back 
again into the inclosure, heels over head, with a sort 
of inverted somerset. While a shout of applause 
rung over the whole space, an old Mahometan sol- 
dier, an officer of the extinct dynasty, remarked to 
us in a whisper, that this exploit was just the sort of 
thing which his former master, Hyder Ali, might 
have been expected to do in his youth. The baf- 
fled tiger now attacked the other figure of a man, and 
wrenched off his head as he had done that of the 
first; but instead of getting into a passion, as he had 
done on the first occasion, when he discovered the 
cheat, he stood perfectly still, with his tail on the 
ground, his head drooped, and turned away from 
the figure, as if he felt ashamed of having been twice 
deceived. In this attitude he remained several mi- 
nutes, with his eyes half closed, slightly moving his 
head from side to side; alter which he deliberately 
laid himself Gown, A dozen yelping dogs were now 
turned in, some of which prudently contented them- 
selves with taking a distant look at the royal beast. 
Not ond of them approached him except an Engiish 
greyhound, and even he was not such a fool as to 
press matters too far, but mercly barked and snarl- 
ed; Once Or twice he came so close to the tiger’s 
nose that we wondered the monster had not Jaid 
his paw upon him, and crushed him at a blow.— 
-Meanwhile, the rest of the dogs, in a body, at- 
tacked one of the chained up leopards—a most un- 
fair contest; but, ashe happened to catch one of them 
on the hip, he gave such evidence of his capacity that 
the barkers, leaving the nobler game, one and all 
scampered off in a chase of the donkeys. These 
poor beasts, terrified by the sound of the bottles at 
their tails, and worried by the dogs, were soon drag- 
gedto the ground, after which a distant action was 
recommenced against the leopards, with no results, 
as military men express it. By this time, probably 
the Rajah, and certainly his company, were pretty 
weil tired of somuch nonsense; and his highness, 
turning to one of his courtiers, desired him to go 
down to the court with a bow and arrow which was 
handed to him. ‘The officer descended accordingly, 
and having passed round to that side of the ring were 
the tiger lay, very deliberately shot an arrow at the 
unoffending animal. He immediately sprang at the 
ropes; but on receiving another arrow in the breast 
the poor creature fell back, and looking reproach- 
fully at his opponent. ‘This gave the unconcerned 
courtier time to draw a third arrow from his quiver, 
and so on, till thewretched beast was literally bristled 
all over like a porcupine; yet, fo our great surprise, 
he still kept his feet. Asthe arrows pierced his 
side, he merely turned round his head, and broke 
them off with his mouth, leaving the barb far within. 
We observed one arrow pass clean through his body 
from side to side, and could not but remember the 
old song of Chevy Chase, where the gray goose-quill, 
a cloth yard long, is wet with the heart’s blood of a 
warrior. As nothing could be more disagreeable 
than this method of putting so noble an animal to 
death, some of us sent up a petition to the Rajah, 
that one of the party might be allowed to go down 
for the purpose of despatching him a 1’Anglaise.— 
This favour was readily granted; and it was curious to 
observe how in tantaneously death followed the pas- 
sage ofa single musket-beil, though eight or ten ar- 
rows had already gone through and through him 


without producing any visible effeet.—Hall’s Third 
Serics of Fragments of Voyages and T'raveis. 
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n a speech from the throne, the Sultan ac- 
> services of the editor-of the Smyrna 
newspaper, and permitted that functionary to ad- 
dress him, veva voce, after the manuer-.of a royal re- 

resentative, ina set speech. The Pacha of Egypt 

as sent over to Europe for the editor of a news- 
paper, as he used to do for steam engines and spin- 
ning jennies, and has mp ty him a salary equal, 
probably, to that of one of his generals. , 

Lone is so utterly wearle 
some as long-winded speeches; and if any parlia- 
mentary orator could see the face of blank dismay 
with which people who have any thing to do—who 
ure not utterly idle—take up a newspaper filled 
with debates, they certainly would have more mer- 
cy in their inflictions. How dreadful it is to see 
‘he first page one solid mass of small, close, black, 
leaden types; the second, the same, and closer still; 
the third, oh, horror! still identical, 

Where forests of no meaning dim the page, 

In which all comprehension wanders lost; 
and the fourth; still more dreadful! is as impene- 
trable as the rest, except wherea single hear, hear, 
all that many a reader peruses of the debate, or a 
Jaugh which sounds to your ears as if it came from 
the iohevitor of a sepulchre, and makes you wonde 
what on earth, in such a dense mass of heavy types, 
any one can get to laugh at. If any prosing member 
could see the reader of such a paper,-at such a mo- 
ment—could see him turn away from the debate 
with a sigh, or could witness the vivid relish with 
which he devours two or three paragraphs of news 
for which the orators have left the room, at the 
bottom of the last column, surely, surely he would 
have some compassion. —Lxaminer. 

Tur Great Want or THE Present AcE.—It is 
men the world lacks now, much more than books; 
or if it want books, wants them principally for lack 
of men; of old, mankind were often far superior to 
their ideas; now their ideas are so far from them. 
There are truths spread abroad in the world in ample 
measure, were there but the intellect to grasp them, 
und the strength to act up to them, But how often 
does it happen that when he is most wanted, we know 
not where to look for the man who is possessed by 
the truth—whose mind has absorbed it, and better 
still, of whose desires and affections it has become 
the paramount ruler! We do not mean by the 
truth, here and there, but the al/ of truth, which a 
conscientious man needs, inorder to shape his path 
through the world, much more to be a light anda 
protection to others;—the all, or but barely so much 
of it as is necessary for doing any one important 
thing well and thoroughly.—Monthly Repository. 


NOTES OF A BOOK WORM.—No. IV. 

State oF LrreRaTuRE IN THE Dark AGEs.— 
During the five centuries which preceded and pre- 
pared the way for the rise of the modern languages, 
it was impossible for Europe to possess any litera- 
ture. Among those barbarous nations, the number 
of individuais who possessed the talent of reading or 
writing was small, and indeed the very materials for 
writing were wanti#g. Parchment was enormously 
dear; the Egyptian papyrus, after the victories of 
the Arabians, had ceased to be imported into Eu- 
rope; and paper was nct yet invented, or had not 
been introduced by commerce into the west. .'To 
tradition alone was committed the preservation of 
past events; and in order ’to engrave them on the 
memory, a metrical form was naturally given them. 
Such perhaps was the origina of versification. Poetry 
was, at first, nothing more than a mode of assisting 
the memory. But among the nations of the south, 
the language which had recently been formed, was 
confined within very narrow limits, It was too va- 
riable to be intrusted with any thing, which was in- 
tended to reach another generation. It sufficed at 
the utmost, for the purpose of giving and receiving 
orders, for the rade communication between the con- 
queror and the conquered. But as soon as it was 
desirable to make themselves intelligible at a dis- 
taut period or in another country, the nations en- 
deayoured to express themselves in the Latin, which, 
however, they could not effeet without diffictlty.— 
All the rude chronicles, in which passing events 
Were, at distant intervals, registered, were written 
in Latin, All contracts of marriage, or of purchase, 
lending, or exchange, were in the same tongue, or 
rather in that barbarous jargon which the notaries 
supposed to be Latin, but which -was in fact’as far 
removed from the spoken as from the written lan- 
guage. ‘The excessive price of parchment for their 
manuscripts compelled them to cover the margins of 
ancient books with their barbarous contracts, and 
they often erased the most sublime works of Greece 
or Rome, for the purpose of substituting some pri- 
Vale agreement, or some legendary absurdity. 

Sismondi’s Lit. South of Europe. 


Fox snp Prerr.—With Fox all was the bright side 
of the picture. His extraordinary powers dcfied 
“issipation, No public man of England, ever min- 
gled so much pe: sonal pursuit of every thing in the 
form of indulgence with so much parliamentary ac- 
tivity. From the dinner he went to the debate, from 
the debate to the gaming table, and returned to his 
bed by daylight, freighted with parliamentary ap- 
plause, plundered of his last disposable guinea, 
and fevered with sleeplessness and agitation; to go 
terough the same round within the next twenty-four 

ree He kept no house; but he had the houses of 
au DS party at his disposal, and that party were the 
most Opulent and sumptuous of the country, Cato 


Impressions, 


and Antony were not more unlike, than the public 
severity of Pitt and the native and splendid disso- 
luteness of Fox. They were unlike in all things. 
Even in such slight peculiarities as their manner of 
walking into the House of Commons, the contrast 
was visible. From the door, Pitt’s countenance was 
that of a man. who felt that he was coming into his 
high place of business. He advanced up the floor 
with a quick firm step, with the head thrown back, 
looking to neither the right nor the left, nor favour- 
ing with a glance nor a nod, any of the individuals 
seated on either side, among* whom many of the 
highest would have been gratified by suéh a mark of 
recognition. Fox’s entrance was lounging or stately, 
as it might happen, but always good-humoured; he 
had some pleasantry to exchange with every body, 
and until the moment when he rose to speak, con- 
aily talking to his Mem. 
eo. . 


SHENsToNE.—Four material circumstances influ- 
enced his character, and were productive of all his 
unhappiness. ‘'he neglect he incurred in those 
poetical studies to which he had devoted his hopes; 
his secret sorrow at not having formed a «lomestic 
union, from prudential motives, with one whom he 
loved; the ruinous state of his domestic affairs, aris- 
ing from a seducing passion for creating a new taste 
in landscape gardening, and an ornamented farm; 
and finally, his disappointment of that promised pa- 
tronage, which might have induced him te become 
a political writter; tor which his inclinations, and, it 
is said, his talents im early life, were alike adapted: 
with these points in view, we may trace the different 
states of his mind, show what he did, and what he 
was earnestly intent to have done.—Curios. Lit. 
Second Series. 


Tue Nitt.—The traveller who crosses the desert, 
and views the Nile with its lively villages, clustered 
in groves of palm, and its banks entirely lined with 
that graceful tree, will bless with sincerity the **Fa- 
ther of Waters.”—The Delta in its general appear- 
ance, somewhat reminded me of Belgium. ‘The 
soil every where is a rich black mud, without a 
single stone. ‘The land is so uniformly flat, that 
those who arrive by sea, do not detect it until within 
half a dozen miles, when a palm tree creeps upon 
the horizon, and then you observe the line of laud 
which supports it. The Delta is intersected by ca- 
nals which are filled by the rising Nile. It is by 
their medium, and not by the absolute overflowing 
of the river, that thecountry is periodically deluged. 

Contarini £leming. 


Earta Eatine Inprans.—The hamlet of Uruana 
is inhabited by the Otomacs, one of the rudest of 
the American Tribes. ‘These Indians swallow quan- 
tities of earth for the purpose of allaying hunger.— 
When the waters are low they live on fish and tur- 
tles; but when the rivers swell, and it becomes dif- 
ficult to procure that food, they eat daily a large 
portion of clay. The travellers found in their huts 
heaps of it in the form of balls, piled up in pyra- 
mics three or four feet high. This substance is fine 
and unctuous, of a yellowish-gray colour, containing 
silica and alumina, with three or four per cent. of 
lime. Being a restless and turbulent people, with 
unbridled passions and excessively given to intoxica-' 
tion, the Jittle village of Uruana is more difficult to 
govern than any of the other missions. By inhaling 
at the nose the powder obtained from the pods of the 
Acacia niope they throw themselves into a state of 
intoxication bordering on madness, that lasts several 
days, during which dreadful murders are committed. 

The most vindictive cover the nail of the thumb 
with the czrare poison, the slightest scratch being 
thus sufficient to produce death. When this crime 
is perpetrated at night they throw the body into the 
river. ‘*Every time,” said the monk, ‘*‘that I see the 
women fetch water froma part of the shore to which 
they do notusually go for it, I suspect that a murder 
has been committed in my mission.” 

Humboldi’s Researches, 


A Sreampoat ACQUAINTANCE.—It rained in tor- 
rents. The steamboat was smaller than the smal- 
lest [have seen in our country, and crowded to su- 
focation with children, women, and lap dogs. If 
appropriated my own trunk, and spreading my um- 
brella, sat down upon it, to endure my disappoint- 
ment with what philosophy I might. <A dirty look- 
ing fellow, who must have slept in his clothes for a 
month, came up, with a loaf of coarse bread under 
his arm, and addressed me, to my sufficient aston- 
ishment, in Latin’ He wanted to sit under my um- 
brella. 1 looked at him a second time, but he had 
touched my passion. Latin is the only thing I have 
been driven to in this world that I ever really Joved, 
and the clear, mellow, unctuous pronunciation of my 
dirty companion equally astonished and pleased me. 
Imade room for him on my trunk, and though 
rusted somewhat since, I philosophized over Lucre- 
tius, we got on very tolerably. He wasa German 
student, travelling to Italy, and a fine specimen of 
the class, A diftier man I never saw, and hardly a 
finer or more intellectual face. He knew every 
thing, and served me as a travelling guide to the 
history of all the places on the riyer.— Villis’s First 


LorD Prrersorovcs.—The Earl was of a tall 
and graceful figure, and had strikingly the look of a 
nobleman, although so thin that Swilt called him a 
skeleton. Even his peculiarities, says Walpole,| I 
were becoming in him, as he had a natural ease that 


Dakaire say to me, ‘* Mons. French Capitaine, I 
tink*you had better go below!” parbleu, Monsieur, 
[ tink so too! 

go down into (vat you shall call dis)—ah! de 
cockapit—and dare, jentlemen, I see de poor sailor 


immediately adopted and saved them from the air of | vidout leg, vidout arm, vidout head, vidout any ting! 


affectation. 
His love of 


lory and military repown was tar- 


By and by all was still. I got up on de quarter deck 
and dare I see de poor Capitaine Dakaire (von brave 


nished by an affectation of vulgar popularity, which /man) vid de tear in his eye; ‘tah! Mons. French 


he endeavoured to gain by frequenting coffee-houses 


and public places, 


The brilliancy of his exploits abroad was oddly 
contrasted with some of the eccentricities of his con- 
On one occasion, he Jeaped*out of 
his carriage for the purpose of driving, sword in 
hand, a dancing master, clad in pear! coloured stock- 
ings, who was carefully crossing a dirty street, into 


duet at home, 


the mud. Cookery was as much his hobby as war. 


It appears to have been far from unusual for him to 


assist at the preparation.of a feast over which he was 
about to preside; and, when at Bath, he was occa- 
sionally seen about the streets, in his blue ribbon and 
star, carrying a chicken in his hand, and a cabbage 
perhaps under each arm!— Georgian Era, 


CA BRULE. 


Young Love once on a summer’s day, 
Crept slyly into Beauty ’s bower, 

While wrapt in slamber’s trance she lay, 
And stole away her choicest flower, 


Within a eenser which he bore, 

The sportive urchin plac’d his prize, 
Aud scatter’d over it his store 

Of tender looks, and gentle sighs, 


Then from his own bright orbs, a gleam 
Met one from Beauty’s eyes that came, 
Threw o’er the flower their mingled beam, 

And straight it kindled to a flame. 


Poor Beauty woke, but sought in vain, 

With prayers, and tears, and frowns, by turns, 
To win her flowret back again, 

Love, laughing, cried, ‘it burns, it burns!” 


Ah, Beauty’s smile is all too late! 

Love, frighten’d by her frown, is gone; 
In vain she weeps her floweret’s fate, 
But still the little fire burns on. 


Bayte.—The men of genius of his age, studied 
his pages for their instruction, the men of the 
world tor their amusement. Amidst the mass of 
facts which he has collected, and the enlarged views 
of human nature which his philosophical. spirit has 
combined with his researches, Bayle may be called 
the Shakspeare of Dictionary makers; a sort of chi- 
merical being, whose existence was not imagined to 
be possible before the time of Bayle.—Curios, Lit 
Second Series. 

ANECDOTE. 

A party of gentlemen in Charleston, S. C. were 
sitting over their wine after dinner, when the conver- 
sation turned upon the events of the late war, Seve- 
ral battles on land were alluded to with enthusiasm, 
and the splendid victories on the sea were had in re- 
membrance. Atlength the conversation turned upon 
the engagement between the Constitution and Guer- 
riere. ‘The gentlemen seemed to differ on some 
material points in relation to that engagément. A 
Frenchman, who had seated himself unnoticed, and 
unobstrusively, near the table, happened to hear the 
dispute, and immediately advanced with a lively and 
graceful air to the company, and said—** Je .tlemen, 
you speak of de acscion ov de Censtitushong and 
Guerriere, eh!”—Yes, sir, was the reply. 

*¢ Vell, jentlemen, I have some good raison to be 
acquaint vid dat affair.” 

*¢ Upon what is your knowledge founded, sir?” 

Jentlemen, shall relate to you—({aud he sat 
down. } 

_**] vas in von littel prig, loaded vid prandy, bound 
from Bordeaux to de coast of d’Amerigae—von day 
(ah! sorréwfulday for me,)—Capitaine Dukaire, he 
take my littel prig, he take out all my prandy, and he 
blow my littel prig up in de air! 

After dat, Capitaine Dakaire go on, (vat is dis you 
shall call him)—ah! on a eruize—he go on a cruize, 
and von day Capitaine Dakaire holla to me, ah! Mons. 
French Capitaine, look dare!—dare isan Americaine 
frigate—Ict me see, he say—tHle take his (vat you 
shall call him) ah! vateh out—Mons. French Capi- 
taine, see von de Americaine frigate—don’t you see 
de buntin flyin? ah! Ptake her in fifteen minute, you 
see. Me say nossing— De frigate Americaine come 
vid majesty, vid grandeur—’twas de first time I had 
de pleasure to see von frigate Americaine--von 
beautiful ship--Capitaine Dakaire call out—give him 
von broadside: whorroh! roh! roh! de frigate Ame- 
ricaine no speak, but come on vid majesty, vid gran- 
deur—‘“‘give him anodder broadside”’—whorroh! 
roh! roh! de frigate Americaine no speak, but come 
on vid majesty, vid grandeur; vat! say Capitaine 
Dakaire, is he deaf or is he dumb! give anodder 
broadside; whorroh! roh! de frigate Americaine no 
speak, no answer, at a’ at a’—But presenily, jentle- 
men, I hear de tunder; whorroh! whorroh: oh! jen- 
glemen, de mast, de sail, de yard, de spar, de every 
ting, all about my ear! I tought de heaven and de 
eart had come togedder, for de frigate Americaine 
had fire his broadside—von big man, (vat is his 
name)—ah! de boatswain—he step up to Capitaine 
Dakaire, «nd bellow in his ear—Capitaine Dakaire, 
he say, me tink you gota hard job: parbleu, mon- 


sieur, me tink so too, say 1, By and by, Cap.taine 


Capitaine,” he say to me, “itis all ovaire”—part 
bleau, Mons. me tink so too. Presently, von little 
boat from de frigate Americaine come along side, 
and von officer come on board, and say to Capitaine 
Dakaire, ‘‘Saire, Capitaine Hull, of de Americaine 
frigate Constitushong, vill be happy to see you on 
board his ship.” Capitaine Dakaire say to me, 
Mons. French Capitaine I tink you had ‘better go 
along vid me! **parbleau, Mons. me tink so too, your 
ship sinking!” We go on board de frigate Ameri- 
caine, between two grand range of de Marine, on de 
quarter deck; and dare, jentlemen, I had de pleasure 
to see von Commodore Americaine—yon beautiful 
man!—von elegant cravat!—he make a bow just like 
von Frenchman! Capitaine Dakaire offer him his 
sword—‘‘no, Capitaine Dakaire, keep your sword, 
for you deserve it,” and sohe did. Presently de 
Commodore Americaine say to me, ‘holla, 


on- 


eh? Parbleau, Mons. [ say, I vas in von little prig, 
bound for d’coast Amerique, loaded vid prandy, and 
Capitaine Dakaire von day-take out all my pran- 
dy, and blow my little prig up in de air! Den 
say de Commodore, ‘‘on de word of officer Ameri 
caine, and dat never vas false, you shall have your 
prandy back again.” And, jentlemen, he vas as 
good as his word, and Ihave here de pleasure to tell 
you de story,” MA FOIL, 


A tourist in Germany gives the following des- 
cription of the Saxony ladies. The ladies are 
models of industry; whether at home or abroad, 
knitting and needle work know no interruption. A 
lady going to a route, would think little of forgett- 
ing her fan, but could not spend half an hour with- 
out her implements of female industry. A man 
would be quite pardonable for doubting on enterin 
such a drawing room, whether he had not stray = 
into a school of industry, and whether he was not 
expected to cheapen stockings, instead of dealing in 
small talk. At Dresden, it is carried so far that even 
the theatres are not protected against stocking wires: 
I have seen a lady gravely lay down her work, wipe 
away the tears which the sorrows of Theckla, in 
Walenstein’s Death, had brought into her eyes, und 
immediately resume her knitting.” 


Great St. Bernard. —The Hospice of St. Bernard 
occupies the most elevated practicable pass the Alps. 
A brotherhoo:! of Monks has long been established 
‘there, whose hospitality and benevolence have won 
the praise and gratitude of every traveller. Hither- 
to, the only supply of fuel which has been brought 
to this region of eternal snow, has been painfully 
transported by mules from a considerable distance 
below. From an interesting article in the New York 
American, it appears, that in the year 1830, a travel 
ler from that city who took refuge from a storm in 
this mansion, discovered an inferior species of an- 
thracite among the mineral productions of an adjoin- 
ing height, and caused a grate to be erected for the 
purpose of using it, not, however, with great success. 
On his return, he transmitted plans and models, and 
was enabled by the liberality of a few to whom the 
story was told, to forward one of Dr. Nott’s stoves 
to the Hospice. Letters have since been received, 
ae its arrival, and stating, that it has been 
put into Operation with entire success, The grati-« 
tude of the brotherhood to their American friends is 
expressed in very animated terms.— Bust. Pat. 


Diamond cut Diamond.—A six font Vermonter 
lately eutered a store on one of our prineipal wharves 
in search of employment. He could do any kind 
of choré, he said, and boasted much of his strength, 
‘* Stout as you are,” replied the clerk, * Pll bet $10 
yon cannot earry that bag of salt (pointing to a very 
large one) twice across this store and back again and 
never lay it down. ‘The Yankee stood for a moment 
scratching hi$ head and gazing ata rope with a hook 
utits end which dangled through a seuttle, and then 
accepted te wager. He shouldered the bag with 
the utmost ease, carried it twice backward and for- 
ward, and then hung it upon the hook aforesaid. — 
‘¢ Mister,” said he, ‘I guess I'll trouble you for 
thut are ten. I didn’t lay it d6wn—I hung it up.” 
The clerk, much to his dissatisfaction, handed over 
the money, and the Vermonter left the store,s ay- 
ng, ** catch a weasel asleep? Not so bad a day’s 
work. Better nor chopping logs!” ete.—[Bostoa 
Galaxy. 


Mr. Francis Hamelin of this city called on us yes~ 
terday forthe purpose of exhibiting a bandsome 
cloak, madefof silk, rendered wholly impervious to 
water by a preparation of caoutchouc, or Indian-rub- 
ber. The stuff is very light, pliable and pleasant to 
the touch, and yet seems calculated to last well and 
stand hari] usage. We should think it a most use- 
ful and convenient article for travellers, orfor gene- 
ral wear, whether for ladies or gentlemen. It makes 
a neat and tasty garment in appearance, and being 
an effectual protection against rain or damp, the use 
of it might prevent many a troublesome cold or 
rheumatism, or even more fatal consequences. The 
| cloak isto be exhibited a the Exchange,— Halt, Gaz. 


- 


sieur French Capitaine, vare de devil you come from ~ 
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Tue Senses Wirxesses.—When we 
bathe in the sea, or in a cold‘bath, we are accustom- 
ed to consider the water as colder than the air, and 
the air colder than the clothes which surround us.— 
Now all these objects are, in fact, at the same tem- 
perature. A thermometer surrounded by the cloth 
of our coat, or suspended in the atmosphere, or ims 
mersed in the sea, will stand at the same tempera- 
ture. A linen shirt, when first put on, will feel cold- 
er than a cotton one, and a flannel shirt will actually 
feel warm; yet all these have the same temperature. 
The sheets of the bed feel cold, and blankets warm; 
the blankets and sheets, however, are equally warm. 
A still, calm, atmosphere, in summer, feels warm, 
but if a wind arises, the same atmosphere feels cool. 
Now, a thermometer suspended under shelter, and 
in a calm place, will indicate exactly the same tem- 

erature as the thermometer on which the wind 

lows.— Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


SUMMABe 


From the New York Mirror. 
THE ROBBER. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Beside a lonely mountain path, 
Within a mossy wood, 
That crowned the wild, wind-beaten cliffs, 
A lurking robber stood. 
His foreign garb, his gloomy eye, 
His cheek of swarthy stain 
Bespoke him one who might have been 
A pirate on the main, 
Or bandit on the far off hills 
Of Cuba or of Spain. 


His ready pistol in his hand, 
A shadowing bough he raised, 
Glared forth, as crouching tiger glares, 
And muttered as he gazed— 
“Sure he must sleep upon his steed— 
I deemed the laggard near; 
lll give him, for the gold he wears, 
A sounder slumber here ; 
His charger, when I press his flank, 
Shail leap like mountain deer.” 


Long, long he watched, and listened long,— 
There came no traveller by. 
The ruffian growl'd a harsher curse, 
And glooniier grew his eye, 
While, o’er the sultry heaven, began 
A leaden haze to spread, , 
And, past his noon, the summer sun 
A dimmer beam to shed, 
And on that mountain summit fell 
A silence deep and dread. 


Then ceased the bristling pine to sigh, 
Still hung the birchen spray ; 

The air that wrapped those massy cliffs 
Was motionless as they; 

Mute was the cricket in his clet— 
But wountain torrents round 

Sent hollow murmurs from their glens, 
Like voices under ground. 

A change came o’er the robber’s cheek, 
He shuddered at the sound. 


*T'were vain to ask what fearful thought 
Convulsed his brow with pain: 
“The dead talk not,” he said at length, 
And turned to watch again. - 
Skyward he looked—a lurid cloud 
Hung low and blackening there ; r 
And through its skirts the sunshine carte, 
A strange, malignant glare. 
His ample chest drew in, with toil, 
The hot and stifling air. 


His ear has caught a distant sound— 
But not the tramp of steed— 

A roar asofa torrent stream, 
Swoln into sudden speed. 

The gathered vapours in the west, 
Before a rushing blast, 

Like living monsters of the air, 
Black, serpent-like and vast, 

Writhe, roll, and, sweeping o’er the sun, 
A frightful shadow cast. 


Hark to that nearer, mightier crash! 
_As if a giant crowd, 

Trampling the oaks with iron feet, 
Had issued from the cloud; 

While fragments of dissevered rock 
Go ae from on high, 

And eastward, from their eyrie-cliffs, 
The shrieking eagles fly ; 

And lo! the expected traveller comes, 
Spurring his charger by. 


To that wild warning of the air, 
The assassin lends no heed; 

He lifts the pistol to his eye, — 

_ He notes the horseman’s speed ; 

Firm is his hand and sure his aim— 
But erethe flash is given, 

Its eddies filled with woods uptorn, 
And spray from torrents driven, 

The whirlwind sweeps the crashing wood— 
The giant firs are riven. . 


Riven, and wrenched up from splintering cliffs, 
They rise like down in air; 

At once the forest’s rocky floor 
Lies to the tempest bare. 

Rider and steed and robber whirled 
O’er precipices vast, ‘ 

’Mong trunks and boughs and shattered crags, 
Mangled and crushed, are cast. 

The catamount and eagle made, 
At morn, a grim repast. 
From the Albany Argus. 


From the New-Engind Magazine. 
STANZAS.—BY REBECCA THE JEWESS. 
iff had Jubal’s chorded shell, 
©’er which the first horn music rolled, 
In burning tones, that loved to dwell 
Amongst those wires of trembling gold ; 
Ifto my soul one note were given 
Of that high harp, whose sweeter tone 


_ Caugbt its majestic strain from heaven, 


And glowed like fire round Israel's throne: 
Up to the deep blue starry sky 

Then might inv soul aspire, and hold 
Communion fervent, strong and high, 

With bard and king, and prophet old ; 
Then might my spirit dare to trace 

The path our ancient people trod, 
When the gray sires of Jacob's race, 

Like faithful servants, walked with God! 


But Israel's song, alas! is hushed, 
That all her-tales of triumph told, 
And mute is every voice that gushed 
In music to her harps of gold ; 
And could my lyre attune its string 
To lofty themes they ved of yore, 
Alas! my lips could only sing 
All that we were but are no more! 
Our bearts are still by Jordan’s stream, 
And there our footsteps fain would be 
But oh, ’tis like the captive’s cream 
Of home his eyes may never see. 
A cloud is on our fathers’ graves, 
- And darkly spreads o’er Zion’s hill, 
And there their sons must stand as slaves, 
Or roam like houseless wanderers still. 


Yet, where the rose of Sharon blooms, 
And cedars wave the stately head, 
Even now, from Gut the place of tombs, 
Breaks a deep vioce that stirs the dead. 
Through the wide world’s tymultuous roar 
Floats clearand sweet the solemn word,— 
“Oh, virgin daug!iter, faint no more, 
Thy tears are seen, thy prayers are heard. 
What though, with spirits crushed and broke, 
Thy tribes like desert exiles rove, 
Though Judai feels the stranger’s yoke, 
And Ephraim is a heartless dove ;— 
Yet, yet shall Judah’s Lion wake, 
Yet shall the day of promise come, 
Thy sons from iron bondage break, 
And God shall lead the wanderers home!” 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
UNNUMBERED years have onward roll'd, 
In time’s impenetrable gloom, 
Since first the dread command was told, 
Here ghalt thou tarry till I come !” 
The mark of Cain is on my brow, 
Eternal emblem of my doom; 
And friends and kindred all have now 
Been laid within the silent tomb. 


While I; a lonely deathicss man, 
Upon this cold world doomed to stay— 
A stranger in a stranger's land— 
While all around me fast decay. 
That home, where once in regal pride, 
Lruled with undivided sway, 
Has sunk beneath the arm of time, 
And all its giory past away. 


The gorgeous temple and the shrine 

Betore which kneel the suppliant throng, 
Adoring there the great Supreme, 

‘Has lost its being, save in soug ;’ 
And where uprose its lofty form, 

The Mostem rears his gaudy throne ; 
And there his daily orisons 

Pollute the hallow’d altar-stone. 


Beneath the dreadful ban of Ged, 
Judea’s sons are scattered now— 
The blasted wreck of former days— 
And to the god of mammon bow; 
Their hearth-stones desolate and drear, 
Without one beam or ray of light, 
To guide them in their cheerless way, 
Through persecution’s dismal night. 


And I have lived through all the storms 
That burst o’er Judah’s crownless head ; 
I’ve seen her cities drench'd in gore, 
And filled with dying and with dead; 
I’ve seen the plague’s devouring breath 
Sweep countless thousands as it past ; 
But, shielded by an arm on high, 
I've stalked unmoved amid the blast. 


I've braved the fiercest battle shock, 
In search of victory and fame, ‘ 
And gained in every bloody fieid, 
A conquering hero’s blood stained name: 
Unscathed, unconquered, still 1 fought, 
For ‘mid the shouts and clang of st ee}, 
That waraing voice,— Here tarry thou, 
Within my heart J still could feel. 
I've been upon the watery main, 
When low’ring clouds hung dark’ning o’er 
Ourlittle bark, and nought was heard 
Except the ocean’sdismal roar ; 
And cheeks grew pale and spirits quailed 
That never yet had quailed before, 
And by one, the frightened crew 
Were swept away to rise nomore. 


And I alone remained of those 

Who Iately crowded on her deck— 
The only one that lived and breathed, 

Upon the dreary, shapeless wreck ; 
For ’mid the pauses of the storm, 

While all around was wrapt in gloom, 
I heard the loud, foreboding voice, 

* Here shalt thou tarry till I come !” 


And often have I wished that death 
Would take me to the silent tomb, 
And even would have heard, unmoved, 
The dreadful fiat of my doom; 
Forlife was wearisome to me, 
Because on earth, there now was not 
One single tie, one single friend 
With whom to mourn my dreadful lot. 


And when engaged in batt!e-strife, 
If eagerly I sought to die, 
Grim death, asif in mockery, 

Was always sure to pass me by ; 
The sword, the dagger, and the spear, 
Feil useless, harmiess by my side, 

And vainly struck the warrior’s arm, 
And vainly flowed the crimson tide. 


Ages have passed=and still I live, 
he same @s When in Judah’s pride, 

I feught beneath her banners bright, 

With warrior heroes by my side. 
But they are gone, and I alone, 

The sad memento of bright days, 

- Survive her glory and her fall, 
Her lasting ruin and disgrace. 


And years have yet to rell around 
Beneath time’s dismal, gloomy sway, 
Ere death shall settle o'er my head, 
Ere yet my spirit pa-s away ; 
A’ dwhen that blissful hour shall come, 
That from thiscold world sets :ne free, 
Then will my heart rejoice indeed, 
For it will bring but joy to me. 


MY LISETTE, SHE IS NO MORE! 


From Black wood's Magazine. 


What! Lisette, can this be you? 
You in silks and sarscenet! 
You in rings and brooches too! 
You in plumes of waving jet! 
Oh, no, no, no, 

Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


How your feet the ground despise, 
All in shoes of satin set; 
And your rouge with roses vie, 
Prithee where did’st purchase it? 
Oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you ace not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, e 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Round your boidour wealth kas spread 
Gilded coach and cabinet, 
Silken curtains round your bed, 
All that heart can wish to get, 
But, oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Simpering, you twist your lip, 
Toa smile of etiquette; 
Not a smile of mirth must slip 
Past the bounds your teachers set; 
And oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette? 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lissette, you are no more! 


Far away the days, alas! 
When in cabin cold and wet, 
Love’s imperial mistress was 
Nothing but a gay grisette, 
But oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette? 
No, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


You, ah me! when you had caught 
My poor heart in silken net, 
Never then denied me aught, 
Never played the proud coquette, 
Oh, no, no, no, 
Surely you are not Lisette, 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


Wedded to a wealthy fool, 

Paying dear for leave to fret; 
Though his love be somewhat 90), 
Be content with what you get, 
Oh, no, no, no, 

Surely yoa are not Lisette? 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, you are no more! 


If that love divine be truc, 
*Lis when fair and free are met; 
Astor you, madame, adieu— 
Let the haughty dutchess fret, 
For, oh, no, no, no, 
Surely she is not Lisette! 
Oh, no, no, no, 
My Lisette, she is no more! 


MARRIED. 

On Saturday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Albert B. 
Dodd, JOHN 38. HART, Tutor of Princeton College, to 
Miss CAROLINE JOLINE, youngest daughter ot John 
Joline, Esq. of Princeton, N. J. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. J. C. Sears, Mr. TILDON 
TAYLOR, to Miss MARY P. READ, both of Phenixville, 
Chester county. 

On the 7th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN MONK, to Miss 
ANN SAFFER, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On Monday evening, &th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. 
WILLIAM BAKER, of the State of Delaware, to Miss 
MARY TURNER, of Baltimore. 

At Friends’ Meeting House, on Mulberry street, on 
Fifth-day, llth inst. JAMES R. WILSON,to MARGA- 
RET, daughter of the late Charles Smith, of this city. 

On the 4thinst. by Benj. Hutchiason, Esq. Mr. JAMES 
CANNING, to Miss ELIZABETH FERRIS, all of Ken- 
sington, Philadelphia county. 

On the 30th ultimo, by the Rev, B. Keller, Mr. JOHN 
EVERET, of Mount Airy, to Miss SARAH ANN 
FLOWERS, of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, lith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Brantley, 
ISAAC P. CARLISLE, to SARAH ANN MITCHELL, 
both of Philadelphia. 

In this city, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. John §. Pot- 
8S. SAFFORD, to Miss CATHARINE CON 

On the 10th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. JOHN 
T. OGDEN, to Miss CATHARINE A. GRANT, all of 
Southwark. 


On the 2st ult. by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, Mr. JOSEPH 
DALLAS, to Miss MARY MILLER, both of Philadelphia. 

On the ith inst. by Alderman Laws, Mr. WILLIAM 
DONALDSON, to SARAH GUHEEN, both of Mana- 
yank. 


On Sunday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. John Cham- 
bers, Mr. JOHN M. THOMAS, to Miss MARGARET 
of Southwark. 

On the I-h uit. by the Rev. Wilham E. Ashton, Mr. 
CHAKLES W. RUSSELL, to Miss SARAH D. ROSS, 
both of Southwark. 

On Tuesday evenipg, by the Rey. A. Barnes, Mr. J. E. 
ELDRIDGE, to Miss CORNELIA, daughter of the late 
John Crowley, Esq. all of this city. 

In Harrisburg, on Thursday, by the Rev, Mr. Miles, Mr. 
ROBERT J. ROSS, to Miss MARY E, daughter of Jacob 
M. Haldeman, Esq. of Harrisburg. 

On the evening of the lsth inst by the Rev. J. H. Kin- 
nard, JOHN THORNTON, Esq. of Lower Oxford, Chester 
county, to the amiable afd accomplished Miss HENRL. 
ETTA SAILOR, of West Kensington, Philadelphia, after 
a long and tedious courtship of six weeks, 

Johnny alone could not be easy, 

So he must have a wife an’ please ye. 
And how did he procure this wife, 

To cheer his solitary life ? 

Hie made a long and weary search, 
Till chance direeted him to Church, 
And there, for the first time in his life, 
Beheld Mi-s Sailor, now his wife. 

On the ‘17th inst. by the Rev. William L. M’Calla, Mr. 
PETER FURNESS, to Miss SUSAN PIERCE, all of this 
city. 

On Tuesday morning, 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Fur- 
ness, Mr. CALEB 8. WRIGHT, to Miss SARAH, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Geo. Mellor, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. 
GEORGE D. SMITH, to Miss SUSAN MANSURE, both 
of Philadelphia. 

In the Parish of St. James, near New Orleans, on the 
evening of the 29th ult. by the Rev. Abbe Lacroix, Mr. 
EYMA L. CHAZOTTI, of Philadelphia, to Miss M. L. 
CLAVIE, of the former place. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday, 10th inst. Mr. WILLIAM G. HUGHES 
in the 53d year of his age. 

, On the 26th ultimo at the residence of his brother, Mr. 
Thomas Gray, near Danville, Ky. of a few hours illness 
occasioned by an attack of the Diarrh@a, Mr. JAME; 
GRAY, Merchant of this city, of the firm of Read & Gray, 
in the 42d year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, 9thinst. REBECCA INKSON 
relict of the late Capt. Richard Inkson, in the 83d year of 
ner age. 

On Fridey evening, 5th inst. Mr, ALEXADER LYNN, 
aged 23 years. 

At New Orleans, on the 24th ult. Mr. ROBT. ADAMS, 
in the 37th year of his age. 

On Wednesday, the 1ith inst., of Pulmonary Consump- 
tion, WM. SPOHN LEMMON, inthe [sth year of his 
age. 

On Thursday morning, l]th inst. ROBERT W. MOR- 
RIS, in the 12tb year ot his age. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, 9th inst. Mrs. HANNAH COL- 
LIN SNOWDEN, wite of Mr. Joseph 5. Snowden, in the 
3ist year of her age. 

Iu the Poor House,in Maury county, (Tenn.) on the 
léth ult. ABRAHAM BOGARD, being 1!8 years and 4 
days old. He never drank spirits, or was sick, nor took 
medicine of any Kind; he was bled once out of curiosity, 
He retained the faculties of seeing, hearing, and memory, 
until the vital epark took its final departure. He was 
born in the state of Delaware. 

On Thursday, 11th inst. at the residence of-her uncle, 
Harbeson Kintzing, in the vicinity of Willow Grove, 
ANN GRAVENSTINE KINTZING, aged 16 years, 
daughter of ‘Teich C. Kintzing. 

Suddenly, on Thursday morning, Mrs. MARY WEBB, 
consort of Samuel Webb, in the 35th year of her age. 

Ou the 7th ast. Mr. GEORE GRAY, of the District of 
Kensington, formerly of Cumberland county, N. J. in the 
66th year OF his age. 

On Wednesday, at Mount Lewis Glass Works, Mr. 
GEORGE HAREMAN, Glass blower. We understand 
that the deceased had a family in Washington city. 

On Wednesday, 10th inst. Mr. HENRY STUARD, in 
the 75th year of his age, an old and respectable inhabi- 
tant of the Kensington District—the first establisher of 
Calico Printing, in Germantown, tInladetphia county. 

Near Willow Grove, of consumption, on the 9th inst. 
by NCIS CADWALADER, of this city, im the 3ist year 
of his age. 

In Washington city, on the 10th inst. MARY ANN, 
daughter of Joseph M. Duncan, Esq. aged 10 months. 

On the lth instant, of consumption, ELIZABETH P., 
daughter of the late Benjamin Cresson. 

On the 15: instant, Mrs. M‘DEVITT, consort of Nea! 
M‘ Devitt. 

In Cincinnati,on Monday, &th inst. of cholera, RICH- 
ARD G. RIDDLE, twin brother of Miss Eliza Riddle, of 
the Arch street Theatre, in the 20th year of his age. 

On Sunday afternoon, after a lingering illness, in the 
23d year of his age, Mr. GEORGE STOCKMAN, 

On Saturday, 13th inst. Mr. JOUN W. SCHWEPPEN. 
HEISER, merchant, aged 22 years. 

On Friday, 12th inst. Captain ROBERT GILL, in the 
9jst year of his age. 

In this city, on Saturday morning, 13th inst. JAMES 
KINSEY, Esq. of Salem, N. J. in the 65th year of his age. 

At Mobile, on Saturday, 29th ult. of a painful and pro. 
tracted illness, SARAH, consort of Capt. Samuel Creag- 
head, aged 35 years, a native of Gloucester county, N. J. 

On Monday morning, aftera short illness, HENRY 
BLRSSAS. son of Michael Nizbet, aged 5 years and 3 
months. 


At New York, suddenly. on Sunday afterneon, in the 
19th year of her age, GEORGIANA, wife of Jefferson B. 
Nones, and daughter of Thomas Dibiin, of Philadelphia. 

At Eastport, on the 9th instant, Mr. BENJ. FOLSOM, 
editor and publisher of the Eastport Sentinel, aged 43.— 
He died suddenly, while sitting in his chair. 

On Tuesdsy evening, Mrs. ELIZABETH SNE inLL, 
the 56th year of her age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, WILLIAM V. SHERBORNE, 
aged 42 years. 

On Monday evening, SUSAN F. daughter of Robert &, 
Johnson, in the 15th year of her age. 

In Bridgeton, West New Jersey, on Sunday, 14th inst. 
Mr. WILLIAM STEVENS, inthe 26th year of his ag”. 
ay of this city. 

At Woodside, near Burlington, N. J. on the 13th inst. 
ANTHONY N. TAYLOR, in the 2th year of his age. 

_ At Reading, on Sunday morning, of a pulmonary affec- 
tion, in the 42d year of ber age, Mrs. MARY, consort of 
Benneville Keim, Esq. 
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